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4 Editor’s Note: In keeping with 
Pan American Day, April 14, For- 

EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY publishes 

| ortance O xports CO the following studies showing the 

} } considerable dependence of South 

p American economies upon export 

trade. In next week’s issue simi- 
° + . lar studies on Panama, the Central 
Latin I ! ) Crk. an CONOMIe S American countries, the Caribbean 
countries, and Mexico will appear. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY will 
By WILLIAM LaVarreE, Department of Commerce ee ges tr 
who wish to contribute ideas for 























3 In Mein Kampf, Hitler warns his read- Yukon to Patagonia, improves. It was a — Soe vo — 
ers that a nation must ‘““Export—or die!” the cave man, gnawing on bones and ae ae erewith presented an 
Walther Funk, star salesman for dressed in animal skins, who had no yzed. 
Nazi-twisted economic theories, took this commerce. 
theme—“Export or die!”—and through- 
out 1939, 1940, and 1941, tried to frighten 
our neighbors in the American Hemi- 
sphere through newspaper articles, prop- 
aganda films, books, and even—for those 
of us too young to read—by charts. “The 
I United States can never absorb South 
ll America’s products to the extent Europe 
I can,” he threatened. And we, he also 
lI threatened, would have to trade with a 
1 “victorious Germany,” on German terms 
12 after the war or be “locked out” from 
12 the commerce of a Europe geared to 
12} ~§=Nazi economics. 
13 During 1939, 1940, and 1941 all the 
13 little and big gauleiters of Germany took 
2 their turns in embroidering upon their 
25 | Fuehrer’s philosophy. The record cf 
25 their speeches has become now, in 1942, 


25 | a portfolio of threats—and fallacious 
prognostications: We have found, and 
will continue to find, many better solu- 
tions, much more aggressive against the 
Axis, than the solution which the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of June 22, 
1940, prophesied, to wit: “‘There is only 
one way of [the United States] solving 


20 these problems: the United States must 
20 purchase all of South America’s products 
20 and throw them into the sea.” 

20 We live now, surrounded by a world 
21 war, in a hemisphere of not one but 
22 twenty-two trade problems. The foun- 
22, dation upon which we are trying to solve 
23 them is an asset in which Hitler has 
24 never believed—the foundation of 


friendships and cooperation. Export 
or die might be the fate of many of us— 

if we, like Hitler, did not have friends. 
All of us in this hemisphere during our 
national existences have “lost” many 
exports. Brazil lost, to Far Eastern 
plantations, its fabulous $2-a-pound rub- 
ber exports. Bolivia lost, to Far Eastern 
30 tin cartels, its historical wealth from tin 
. exports. Chile lost, to German scientists, 
31 its great nitrate export wealth. Peru 
and Ecuador lost their valuable quinine 
and cocaine export profits. Mexico saw 
its exports of henequen fade under In- 

dian plantation competition. 

But not even a Hitlerian propagandist 
—_ can display any national deaths from 
these export losses. In this hemisphere 
We have always been able to pioneer 
om othe} ‘SoMething new, and better, to replace 
| Something lost. Export we will, for our 
i history contains ample proof that as our 
i trade expands and our commercial con- 
| tacts widen, our standard of living, from 
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o import a nation must export. 
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Lesson in self-sufficiency—Primitive Andean Indians. 


But we can be masters of our exports, 
not their slaves. 

We know our problems. We know 
that we must buy in order to sell; that 
our hemisphere neighbors must Sel] in 
order to buy. And since trade, in the 
midst of war, could be a weak spot in 
our hemisphere defense, we are trying to 
solve, by cooperation and friendships, the 
export problems which Hitler threatened 
we could not solve. The following studies 
of the importance of exports to the na- 
tional economies of each of our neighbors 
south of the Rio Grande—prepared by 
our American Republics Regional Spe- 
cialists—may contribute, therefore, to 
American businessmen and other gov- 
ernment agencies, analyses of particu- 
lar—and immediate—importance: 


Argentina 


Argentina’s economy is basically agri- 
cultural and pastoral; its importance 
stems from exports of wheat, corn, lin- 
seed, meat, wool, and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts of lesser global importance. 

Industry and mining have made some 
advances, but it cannot be hoped that a 
domestically balanced economy can be 
attained. Exports are the foundation 
upon which the structure of Argentina’s 
industries, and the maintenance of a 
relatively high living standard, have 
grown and must continue, for many 
years, to rest. 

For its industries, Argentina depends 
upon the importation of machinery as 
well as many semimanufactures and raw 
materials which undergo processing in 
the country. Textile fibers, fuels and 
lubricants (notwithstanding its own 
large production of oil), iron and steel, 


chemicals, paints, lumber and paper, fig- 
ure prominently in Argentina’s required 
imports, for which it is now mainly de- 
pendent upon the United States. 

The estimated value of total annual 
production in the Argentine Republic is 
$2,141,000,000 of which only $1,349,000,- 
000, or 63 percent, is consumed in the 
domestic market and the remaining 37 
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percent, or $792,000,000, is 
Economists have estimated that the ng. 
tion must have an export balance roughly 
equivalent to $200,000,000 to maintain 
existing standards of living and to meet 
the many invisible items entering into 
the Republic’s international balance of 
payments. In addition to being q pri- 
mary source of income for a large part 
of the population, Argentine exports are 
a vital necessity if the Republic is to 
maintain its outstanding internationg) 
trade position among the Latin-Amerj. 
can nations. 

In normal years the value of cereal ang 
linseed exports has comprised from 40 to 
45 percent of the value of total exports 
but in 1937 they accounted for 61 per. 
cent of total exports and provided about 
21 percent of the national income de. 
rived from all sources. Likewise, pas. 
toral products, chiefly meats, hides 
wool, dairy items, and animal subprod. 
ucts, comprise 32 percent of the value of 
total exports and accounted for 11 per. 
cent of the income of the nation. Thus 
90 percent of the value of total exports 
and about one-third of Argentina’s na. 
tional income is derived from the foreign 
sale of agricultural and cattle products. 

The remaining commodities, compris- 
ing forest, mineral, and industrial prod. 
ucts, are, with some minor exceptions 
such as in quebracho, individually unim- 
portant in Argentine economy. Mineral 
products can probably be expanded to 
assume a more important position and, 
although wartime needs for strategic 
metals have caused some increase in 
mining activities, Argentina’s mineral] re- 
sources remain practically undeveloped, 

Wheat and corn, the two most import- 
ant agricultural exports, together in 
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1937? accounted for 46 percent of total 
exports and over 16 percent of the value 
of all products produced. Linseed is the 
third most important agriculture export, 
constituting 12 percent of total exports 
and 4 percent of the income. The pre- 
dominant position of these three items is 
now being markedly emphasized by the 
sharp effect which the European blockade 
js having on Argentine economy. The 
Government has been forced to acquire 
thousands of tons of wheat, corn, and 
linseed to subsidize and prevent the 
pankruptcy of the Argentine farmer. 

Coffee, palm oil, peanut oil, coconut oil, 
rice, tobacco, and naval stores are pro- 
duced but are of relatively small im- 
portance as production and exports are 
minute. Raw cotton and cotton linters 
are of growing importance but now con- 
stitute only 0.5 percent of total exports 
and 0.2 percent of national income. 

Beef, both fresh and canned, is the 
most important animal product account- 
ing for 10.4 percent of exports, 4 percent 
of the total value of production. The 
only other meat of major importance is 
mutton, which does not compare, how- 
ever, With the beef trade. Wool sales 
have been greatly stepped up in recent 
months but normally comprise about 7 
percent of exports by value and 3 percent 
of income, followed closely by hides and 
skins, Which occupy the same position 
in both the export trade and as a source 
of income. As the result of the stagna- 
tion in the agricultural export markets, 
the value of animal products shipped 
abroad now exceeds that of farm com- 





‘The year 1937 is selected as the base year 
forthe comments in this report on Argentina 
as it is the most recent year in which Argen- 
tine exports moved out in volumes more 
nearly comparable with previous periods of 
well sustained and prosperous foreign trade 
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Wine from Argentina and Chile; 


modities, and constitutes the main sup- 
port of Argentine economy under the con- 
ditions which exist today. 

Of the mineral products, lead ore, tin 
ore, and tungsten are mentionable; iron 
exports consist chiefly of manufactured 
articles, many of which are actually re- 
exports purchased from other nations. 
Aluminum, copper, and zinc are rela- 





s from Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and Venezuela; 


tively unimportant at present. About 90 
percent of Argentine petroleum require- 
ments are furnished by domestic wells; 
only minute quantities are exported, and 
then only to Paraguay. 

Silk, soybean oil and cake, sugar, tea, 
and tung oil do not enter the export 
trade, but must be imported either to 
supplement local production, as in the 
case of sugar, or as the sole source of 
supplies. 

Argentina built its great wealth and 
importance on agricultural and pastoral 
exports rather than on consumer indus- 
tries. Diminishing markets for these ex- 
ports could, through lack of cooperation, 
result in national financial and economic 


chaos. 
Chile 


Chilean economy is not well balanced. 
The majority of the items comprising its 
foreign trade are produced by a very 
small group for foreign-owned interests; 
nearly one-half of the total population 
engaged in agriculture is dependent upon 
20 percent of the total value of exports 
for a living. The principal exports are 
copper, nitrate, gold and silver, sheeps’ 
wool, legumes, iron ore, mutton, sheep- 
skins, hemp fiber, sulfur, barley malt, and 
dynamite. Secondary important items 
are lumber, hides, fresh apples, melons, 
and wines. 

Of the total population of slightly 
more than 5,000,000, only a small part 
are actual or potential consumers of im- 
ported goods, owing to the low level of 
wages and standards of living. Never- 
theless, the requirements of the country 
for imported goods covers a wide assort- 
ment of articles, require expenditures of 
substantial sums for capital and other 
goods. These include machinery of all 
kinds, petroleum and other fuels, cloths, 
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automobiles and trucks, yarns, unelabo- 
rated iron and steel, industrial gums, 
resins and oils, sugar, railway materials, 
manufactured iron and steel, cattle, 
coffee and tea, scientific instruments, 
heavy chemicals, paints, paper, glass and 
ceramics, drugs, and wheat grain. 

The estimated national income of Chile 
is about $500,000,000 a year; the value of 
national production is, roughly, $275,000,- 
000 a year. Exports in 1937, the best 
Chilean base year for the purpose of this 
study, were valued at $195,297,000. The 
ratio of the value of exports to produc- 
tion is 72 percent, while the ratio of the 
value of exports to national income is 
around 40 percent. The high ratio of 
exports to production is explained by the 
fact that approximately 80 percent of all 
exports (which create between 45 and 55 
percent of all exchange available for the 
purchase of foreign goods and other serv- 
ices) consists of copper, nitrate, some 
lesser metals and minerals the major in- 
come from which may not always accrue 
to Chile. 

These foreign-owned enterprises do 
leave, however, as also in Peru and Bo- 
livia, increasingly substantial sums in the 
form of wages, salaries, expenditures for 
supplies, and very high income taxes im- 
posed on their managements. The Chil- 
ean Government shares substantially in 
the management profits of the Nitrate 
and Iodine Sales Corporation. 

Excluding the value of minerals from 
the foreign trade it is found, however, 
that the balance of exchange consists 
almost wholly of Chilean produced and 
owned farm and pastoral products, par- 
ticularly grown for export. Exports of 
domestic manufactures are small, pro- 
duction is principally for internal con- 
sumption replacing the foreign goods 
which Chileans have not been able to 
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obtain easily or cheaply abroad. This 
small balance, constituting 20 percent of 
Chilean foreign trade, presents the 
anomaly of having to provide the in- 
come for over 41 percent of the popula- 
tion—a situation which amply reveals 
the reason for Chile’s low per capita 
income. 

The wide divergence between the value 
of the national income and the value of 
production may possibly be attributed to 
the fact that while the number of gain- 
fully employed in Chile is very high, the 
rates of compensation are very low. 
Thus, to the actual value of production 
can be added the value of numerous other 
services in connection with their sale and 
marketing. 

Among the mineral products, copper 
constitutes 53 percent of the total value 
of exports and contributes about 23 per- 
cent of the income, whereas nitrate, 
which was formerly the most important 
export, comprises 18 percent of total ex- 
ports and about 8 percent of the income. 
The data as regards the proportion of 
national income provided by these two 
commodities is probably larger as the 
profits to the Government from nitrate 
operations and, the income from copper 
taxes should also be added. Iron ore is 
of secondary importance not merely be- 
cause of its much lower value but owing 
to the fact that iron ore exports are 
dependent upon the requirements of the 
company which mines and transports it 
as needed. 

Of the other metals, manganese is 
known to exist in several good deposits 
but mining operations have fluctuated 
greatly; special methods necessary for its 
handling have retarded full development. 
As an export it is a secondary item. 
Chile mines approximately 3 tons of mer- 
cury (mercury content) a month. EXx- 
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Nitrates from Chile; 
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Copper from Bolivia, Chile, and Peru; 


ports have been stopped in recent years 
but the one company operating had or. 
ders for definite delivery to Japan during 
the summer of 1941. This industry js 
to be developed and may later prove very 
important as a subsidiary export item. 
Lead exports are in the form of concen- 
trates containing some silver and, as in 
the case of tungsten and zinc are minute. 
Aluminum, chromite, nickel, and tin, 
Chile must import. Likewise, all petro- 
leum used in Chile must be imported; ex- 
haustive tests have failed to disclose local 
deposits of commercial importance. 
Peas, beans, and lentils form 48 per- 
cent of Chile’s agricultural exports. 
Barley, oats, forage, fruits, and wines 
are important. The production of corn 
is not recorded. For some years wheat 
production has barely been sufficient for 
domestic needs although this should con- 
stitute an important export, particularly 
since it forms the basis of a commercial 
agreement with Peru. Chile imports 
sugar, cotton, tea, vegetable oils, palm 
oil, peanuts and peanut oil, rice, rubber, 
silk, soy beans, and tung oil. Among 
naval stores, Chile produces and ships 


small amounts of turpentine, but no 
resin. 
Chile’s meat shipments, confined to 


mutton, obtained chiefly from Punta 
Arenas, now only comprise 0.8 percent of 
total exports, less than 1 percent of na- 
tional income. The mutton trade with 
England has been greatly restricted fol- 
lowing the preferences granted the Do- 
minions under the terms of the Ottawa 
Conference. 

Wool is a very important item in the 
export trade; together with mutton, itis 
the sole basis of prosperity for the south- 
ernmost Province of Magallanes, and for 
the sheep raisers of the central and south 
central provinces. Wool provides about 
5 percent of total exports, approximately 
2 percent of the national income. 

Chile must export its copper, nitrate, 
minerals, for it cannot consume these 
resources upon the production of which 
such an important part of its tax revenue 
and pay roll is based; but it must export, 
also, its pastoral and agricultural prod- 
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ucts upon the profits and wages of which 
a major portion of its people subsist. 


Brazil 


Brazil’s export trade is very important, 
poth as @ means of disposing of its huge 
production of coffee, cotton, and other 
products, and as the principal method 
through which it is able to obtain, with- 
out great internal wealth, the purchasing 
power necessary to equip the new and 
expanding industries, on which its future 
prosperity seems to be based. 

The most important products in the 
export economy of Brazil during 1940 
were as follows, the figures in paren- 
theses representing percent of total ex- 
ports: coffee (32.1), cotton (16.9), meat 
(9,4), hides and skins (4.4), cacao (3.9), 
carnauba wax (3.4), castor beans (2.4), 
precious and semiprecious stones (2.0), 
vegetable oils (1.9), and lumber (1.7). 
Aggregate exports of these products in 
1940 were valued at 3,880,335 contos * 
and comprised 78.1 percent of the annual 
exports. 

It is absolutely essential to Brazil’s 
economy that export markets be main- 
tained for these Brazilian products, and, 
in some cases, that new markets be found 
to replace the loss of former European 
markets. Many of these products are of 
such a nature that the war requirements 
of the United Nations will readily absorb 
Brazil’s total output, such as meats, 
hides and skins, cacao, carnauba wax, 
castor oil, certain Semi-precious stones, 
and vegetable oils. But Brazil must also 
have a market for its coffee, low-grade 
cotton, and Jumber to maintain a reason- 
able equilibrium in its foreign trade 
which will permit it to import machinery, 
coal, wheat, petroleum products, and 
other imports necessary to keep its in- 


1 conto equals approximately $50 U. S 
currency 
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dustries running and maintain even the 
present standards of living throughout 
the country. 

Additional exports in smaller amounts 
are comprised of mineral ores—bauxite, 
chromium, copper, iron, manganese, and 
lead—wool, sugar, and corn; and rubber 
and rice. While silk, soybeans, oil and 
cake, tea, cork, copra, and coconut oil 
are produced in Brazil, they are not im- 
portant to its export trade. 

The value of Brazil’s agricultural in- 
dustrial, and manufacturing production 
in 1939 approximated 30,000,000 contos. 
Exports totaled approximately 18 per- 
cent of national production—a much 
higher percentage than the export pro- 
duction of the United States. 

The principal imports into Brazil dur- 
ing 1940 were as follows, the percent of 
total imports being indicated in the 
figures in parentheses: machines, tools, 
and utensils (9.5), wheat (9.5), manu- 
factures of iron and steel (8.9), automo- 
biles (6.3), coal, briquets, and coke (5.8), 
chemical and pharmaceutical products 
(5.6), vehicles (except automobiles) and 
accessories (4.4), gasoline (4.0), raw 
materials of iron and steel (3.6) , combus- 
tible oils, such as fuel and diesel (3.5). 

The desire of Brazil’s increasing popu- 
lation to purchase large amounts of man- 
ufactured goods increased to the point 
where exports of agricultural products 
did not afford sufficient foreign purchas- 
ing power to pay for imported products. 
The Government’s alternative was the 
stimulation of domestic manufactures. 
But since industrialization is as yet only 
in the pioneer stage, an export balance 
of trade must be maintained by Brazil if 
funds are to be available for the ma- 
chinery and supplies needed to complete 
the industrialization. 

Maintenance of exports at a high level 
is, for Brazil, an essential effort. A very 
important part of the public revenues 
are derived from export taxes, taxes col- 


Make United States exports possible. 
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Nicaraguan cattle arrive in Peru—an ex- 
ample of inter-American dependence. 


lected by the individual States. The 
foreign exchange needed to pay the Gov- 
ernment’s heavy commitments abroad 
for debt services, foreign service costs, 
and Government purchases must also de- 
pend largely on the sale of export drafts. 


Uruguay 


The total exports of Uruguay, mostly 
pastoral and agricultural! products, are 
equivalent in value to approximately 24 
percent of the nationalincome. The na- 
tional income for 1938 is estimated at 
364,000,000 pesos; total exports for that 
year amounted to 96,342,734 pesos. The 
country’s growing industries, its relatively 
high standard of living and substantial 
economy are supported largely upon its 
export trade. 

Of the total exports pastoral products 
made up 88 percent. These consisted of 
wool, which accounted for 44 percent of 
total exports, or 12 percent of national 
income; hides and skins, 23 percent of 
total exports or 6 percent of national in- 
come; beef, 19 percent of exports and 5 
percent of national income; mutton, 2 
percent of exports; linseed, 5 percent of 
all exports; wheat, 3 percent. Gasoline, 
sugar, coal, rayon, and cotton mixtures, 
crude and fuel oil, lumber, galvanized 
bars, and newsprint are Uruguay’s prin- 
cipal import requirements. 

Uruguay’s pastoral industry, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of which depends on 
exportation, and which accounts for 
nearly 90 percent of total exports, is the 
foundation of its national economy. 


Paraguay 


Paraguay is predominantly an agri- 
cultural country, with an economy closely 
tied to that of Argentina. Except for 
meat packing and the preparation of 
quebracho extract, industry is relatively 
undeveloped; mining operations are 
negligible. Living standards, already low, 
would be still lower in the absence of 
foreign trade. Because of its undeveloped 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Mining Industry: Trade-Organization 
Committee Formed.—A trade-organiza- 
tion committee of the mining industry 
has been formed in Algeria, to control 
the industrial and commercial activities 
of mines and quarries (except those for 
construction materials), by an order 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Beans, Horse Beans, Chick-Peas, and 
Lentils: Export Taxes Removed or Re- 
duced.—The export taxes collected in 
Algeria on beans, horse beans, and chick- 
peas have been removed, by an order of 
October 27, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on October 31. 

At the same time, the export tax on 
lentils was reduced from 25 francs to 10 
francs per 100 kilograms. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octcber 
18, 1941, for announcement of an increase 
in the tax on beans and horse beans. The 
taxes on chick-peas and lentils had been im- 
posed by an order of July 19, 1941.] 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Arrangement for Increased Bilateral 
Trade During 1942 Concluded With 
Sweden.—An arrangement whereby Bel- 
gium and Sweden are to exchange goods 
to a total value of 22,000,000 crowns has 
been concluded recently in Berlin, ac- 
cording to a report of March 6, 1942, 
from Sweden. The arrangement gov- 
erning Belgian-Swedish trade during 
1941 provided for an exchange of only 
12,000,000 crowns’ worth of goods. 

[An announcement regarding the 1941 ar- 
rangement was published in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY On March 29, 1941.] 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Extraordinary Budget for 1942.—An 
extraordinary budget for 1942, in the 
amount of 600,000 contos, has been au- 
thorized to carry out the special plan 
for public works and national defense. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tires and Tubes on Motor Vehicles and 
Rubber Products in General: Imports 
Prohibited If Similar Domestic Products 
Are Available.—The Directorate of Cus- 
toms Revenue in Brazil has issued a 
circular informing customshouses that 
the Export-Import Section of the Bank 
of Brazil has resolved not to authorize 
imports of tires and tubes mounted on 
motor vehicles, if suitable domestic tires 
and tubes are available. Accordingly, 
all imports of tires and tubes, as well as 
other rubber products, are subject to a 
previous import license. 


Transport and Communication 


Road-Improvement Plan for Sao Paulo 
State.—A 5-year plan for improving the 
road system in the State of Sao Paulo at 
a total cost of approximately $16,760,000 
has just been approved by the President 
of the Republic. 

The plan will be financed by a loan au- 
thorized by the President, which will be 
guaranteed by Sao Paulo’s share of the 
national single-tax on liquid mineral 
lubricants. 

It is expected in Sao Paulo that the im- 
proved road system will furnish valuable 
stimulus to intra-State, inter-State, and 
even foreign trade by greatly improving 
transportation possibilities to and from 
the rather distant but highly prosperous 
regions of the State. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Teakwood: Sale, Disposal, or Use Pro- 
hibited Except Under Permission from 
the Timber Controller.—The sale, Gis- 
posal, or use of teakwood is prohibited ex- 
cept by permission of the Timber Con- 
troller, under instructions issued by the 
Controller on January 17, 1942, Ottawa. 

The order was issued because of the 
continental shortage of teakwood used 
in marine construction. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Wool Board Created to Acquire Entire 
Canadian Wool Clip and to Import Wool 
for Nonmilitary Requirements.—Cana- 
dian Wool Board, Limited, has been cre- 
ated by the Canadian Government for 
the purpose of acquiring the entire Cana- 
dian wool clip for the duration cf the 
war and for 1 producing year thereafter, 
and also to import wool for nonmilitary 
requirements, according to a press release 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
of March 11, 1942, Ottawa. 

The new Board, for which a $10,000,000 
fund has been authorized, will function 
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under the direction of the Prices Boarg 
in cooperation with other governmental] 
departments and agencies, and will take 
over the functions with respect to woo) 
heretofore performed by the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation. It wij 
buy domestic wool at fixed prices to be 
somewhat higher than the 1941 clip, ang 
will buy, store, and sell not only domestic 
wool but also foreign wool and related 
products. Wool for military purposes 
however, will continue to be handled 
chiefly by Melbourne Merchandizing, Ltd, 
the Crown company incorporated in 1949, 

Wool for civilian uses will be sold to 
mills through the Board at prices not 
higher than the ceiling prices of the basic 
period, September 15 to October 11, 194), 
and the Board will absorb any loss ep. 
tailed. 

Specified Miniature Engines, Brushes, 
Gloves, and Sutures: Issuance of Genera! 
Import Permits Authorized Although In- 
cluded on List of Prohibited Imports 
The Canadian Minister of National 
Revenue has authorized the issuance of 
general permits for the importation of 
specified engines, brushes, gloves, and 
sutures which are included on the list of 


goods prohibited from importation under | 


the War Exchange Conservation Act of 





1940 and also subject to the import-per. | 
mit requirements applying to aluminum, | 
according to Customs Memorandum WM | 


No. 34, Supplement 3, of March 18, 1942, 
Ottawa. 

The general permits are issued in single 
copies and are retained in the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, the number 
being endorsed on all relative documents, 
The products affected by the ruling are 
as follows: miniature gasoline engines 
and parts thereof, and timers therefor, 
such as are used in the propulsion of 
model airplanes (No. G-624); brushes, 
industrial and machine (No. G-2190); 
gloves, of rubber or rubber substitutes, for 
professional or industrial use (No. G 


2200); Sutures or ligatures, of silk or 
artificial silk, for surgical use (No, 
G-2220). 


Export Selling Prices Acceptable as 
Values for Ad Valorem Charges on Soy- 
beans, Soybean Oil Cake and Oil Meal 
When Imported for Stock Feed or Ferti- 
lizer Purposes.—Soybeans, soybean oil 
cake, and soybean oil meal imported for 
use as animal or poultry feeds or as fer- 
tilizers, or for use in the manufacture of 
such products (item 663c of the Canadian 
tariff), have been added to the list of 
goods for which export selling prices in 
the country of direct shipment are ac- 
ceptable as values for Canadian ad Va- 
lorem charges, effective February 2, 1942, 
according to Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 37, 
Supplement No. 5, of March 23, Ottawa. 

The above products are admitted free 
of duty and sales tax from all countries, 
and the ruling is of interest chiefly for 
the application of the war-exchange tax 
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of 19 percent ad valorem applying to im- 
ports from all nonsterling countries. 

Currants and Raisins: Canada Pur- 
chases Entire Requirements From Aus- 
tralia; Additional Imports by Private 
importers Not Eligible for Import 
subsidy —The Commodity Prices Stabi- 
lization Corporation has _ purchased 
Canada’s entire requirements of currants 
and raisins from the Australian Govern- 
ment, and, though private importers may 
stil] make additional imports from 
abroad, such imports will not be eligible 
for import subsidy because of the spe- 
cial arrangements for an adequate sup- 
ply, according to an announcement by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
on March 18, 1942, at Ottawa. 

In recent years Canada has normally 
imported these products almost entirely 
from Australia at prices which other 
suppliers were not prepared to meet. 
The Corporation will distribute its im- 
ports through normal channels of trade 
py way of allocation of supplies at prices 
appropriate in relation to maximum re- 
tail ceiling prices. Importers with out- 
standing orders already in course of 
shipment may continue with their im- 
portation, but future shipping orders on 
existing contracts must be deferred and 
application made to the Corporation for 
directions as to their disposition. Im- 
porters who have entered into firm 
commitments on or before March 17, 
1942, to purchase these articles for im- 
portation into Canada are required to 
file full particulars with the Corporation 
by March 31. 

The Corporation reserves the right to 
grant subsidies on such goods, or to re- 
quire resale in foreign markets, or take 
over the importer’s commitments at 
cost. Full consideration will be given 
to all bona fide contracts for future 
delivery entered into by March 17 if full 
details are filed with the Corporation by 
March 31. 

Bituminous Coal To Be Converted Into 
Coke: Drawback of 99 percent of Duty 
To Be Granted Temporarily If 25 Percent 
Is Mined in Canada.—A temporary draw- 
back item (No. 1069) provides for a 
drawback of 99 percent of the duty paid 
on bituminous coal imported into 
Canada, during the period from March 
9 to and including December 31, 1942, 
when such coal is converted into coke 
to be sold, and not less than 25 percent 
by weight, as covered by each drawback 
claim, was mined in Canada—under an 
order in council of March 9 reported in 
Customs Memorandum Series D No. 47 of 
March 23, Ottawa. 

Under drawback item 1049 the per- 
centage required to be mined in Canada 
is 35 percent. 

Tea: Import Duties Partially Re- 
mitted—The additional duties of 5 cents, 
74 cents, and 10 cents per pound apply- 
ing to tea from all countries, depending 
upon value, established in June 1940, are 
to be remitted on tea imported on and 
after August 15, 1941, and entered for 
Consumption on and after March 2, 1942, 
by order in council of March 20, 1942, re- 
ported in Customs Memorandum D No. 
47 of March 25, Ottawa. 

The regular duties of 2 cents per pound 
(British preferential of 4 cents less a 50 

451600- 
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percent discount) and 8 cents (under all 
other tariffs) still apply to tea imported 
direct from the country of growth and 
production, or purchased in bond in the 
United Kingdom or in any British pos- 
session (tariff item 28a), while the rates 
on tea not otherwise provided for are 
5 cents, British preferential, and 10 cents 
under all other tariffs (item 29a). 

The above action was taken on recom- 
mendation of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board to enable tea to be sold in 
Canada under the price ceiling. Under 
the Prices Board regulations, if import 
prices rise to a degree which cannot be 
absorbed by trade and industry, sub- 
sidies may be paid through the Commod- 
ity Prices Stabilization Corporation. 
However, duties on imported goods may 
be reduced from time to time in such a 
manner as to reduce the need for sub- 
sidies. Maximum prices were estab- 
lished for tea in January 1942. 

Beef and Veal: Permits Required for 
Exports Except to British Empire Desti- 
nations.—Beef and veal, dressed, and 
other edible beef and veal products (un- 
less consigned to any part of the British 
Empire) are prohibited from exportation 
from Canada except under an export 
permit from the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, effective March 26, 1942, 
under an order in council of March 24, 
Ottawa. 

Gasoline: Applications for Import Per- 
mits Under Canadian War Exchange 
Conservation Act Subject to Approval of 
Oil Controller.—All applications for per- 
mits to import gasoline under the Cana- 
dian War Exchange Conservation Act 
of 1940, which permits such imports on 
a restricted basis, are subject to approval 
by the Canadian Oil Controller, on and 
after April 1, 1942, under instructions 
issued by the Commissioner of Customs 
in Customs Memorandum WM No. 34 
(Supplement 4) of March 28, Ottawa. 

The above instructions were issued fol- 
lowing the recent order of the Controller 
rationing gasoline for motor vehicles and 
noncommercial marine engines. 

Import permits are obtainable by the 
Canadian importer upon submitting ap- 
plications (in duplicate) to the office of 
the Oil Controller, 15 King Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario, or to the Regional 
Control Offices of the Oil Controller at 
Edmonton, Alberta; Regina, Saskatche- 
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wan; Windsor, Ontario; and Montreal, 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—A sudden weakening oc- 
curred, toward the end of February, in 
the buying rate for dollars in the curb 
market. This may have been due in part 
to psychological factors, but a more prob- 
able explanation is a falling off in the 
demand for travel purposes, as a result of 
the war. Since the volume of transac- 
tions in this market is small, any change 
in the relation between supply and de- 
mand is apt to exert a disproportionate 
influence on rates. For commercial 
transactions, export draft exchange has 
continued to be extremely difficult to 
obtain, but “D. P.” exchange at 31 pesos 
to the dollar has been made available 
to importers without excessive delay. 

Banking.—Although rediscounts by the 
Central Bank for its stockholder banks 
declined somewhat between December 31 
and January 27, the decrease represented 
only a small part of the exceptional rise 
which took place toward the end of the 
year, and the bank’s total discounts and 
advances rose from  1,719,000,000 to 
1,768,000,000 pesos between these dates. 
Its note circulation, however, showed a 
small decline, from 1,449,000,000 pesos 
to 1,442,000,000. 

On December 31, 1941, the latest date 
for which data are available, total de- 
posits in the commercial banks stood at 
2,468,000,000 pesos, compared with 2,520,- 
000,000 pesos at the end of November and 
2,152,000,000 on December 31, 1940, while 
their total loans stood at 2,925,000,000 
pesos, compared with 2,948,000,000 and 
2,552,000,000 pesos, respectively. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


Export-Import Loan to Chinese Corpo- 
ration Shows Favorable Results.—The 
Export-Import Bank of Washington ap- 
proved on December 13, 1938, a loan of 
$25,000,000 to the Universal Trading 
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Corporation, a Chinese-owned concern, 
upon an agreement that China would ex- 
port wood oil to this country and apply 
one-half of the proceeds of each ship- 
ment toward payment of the loan. Ap- 
proximately $22,000,000 was advanced by 
the Bank, and the entire amount has 
been paid from the proceeds of the wood 
oil exported to this country. 

The deliveries of wood oil, in quanti- 
ties more than sufficient to repay the 
loan, have been made by the Chinese 
people under the most trying and difficult 
circumstances. Their splendid efforts 
not only indicate China’s determination 
to meet its financial obligations but 
afford also potent evidence of the courage 
and resourcefulness of the Chinese peo- 
ple in the face of tremendous hardships. 

The Secretary of Commerce has been 
advised by Ambassador Hu Shih that the 
Universal Trading Corporation still has 
a substantial amount of wood oil on 
hand in the United States and that more 
is en route. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reexportation of Medicinal Products 
and Exporation of Medicinal Raw Mate- 
rials Prohibited.—Reexportation of me- 
dicinal products and the exportation of 
raw materials destined for the manufac- 
ture of the same was prohibited except 
by written authorization of the Ministry 
of Public Health and Social Protection, 
by terms of Costa Rican Presidential 
decree No. 2, effective on January 23, 
1942, and published in the Diario Oficial 
of January 28, 1942. The decree, effec- 
tive so long as the present state of war 
exists, was adopted to combat the prac- 
tice of reexporting considerable quanti- 
ties of such products which had been 
imported to supply the needs of the 
Republic. 

Import Duties on Tires for Agricul- 
tural Vehicles Reduced.—The import 
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duties on tires for wagons and tractors 
used for agricultural purposes were re- 
duced from 0.€0 colon to 0.12 colon per 
gross kilogram by Executive decree No. 
8, published in the Diario Oficial on 
March 18, 1942, to become effective on 
May 1, 1942. The new duty is the same 
as the import duty placed on agricultural 
machinery. 

Import Duty on Certain Brewers’ 
Yeast Reduced.—The rate of import duty 
on certain powdered brewers’ yeast has 
been reduced to 0.40 colon per gross 
kilogram by its classification as indus- 
trial yeast, according to Costa Rican 
Presidential decree No. 7, published on 
March 6, 1942 in the Diaro Oficial, and 


effective April 1, 1942. Formerly, this 
yeast was dutiable at 4 colones per 
kilogram. 


Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


War Reduces Denmark’s Merchant 
Marine.—The Danish Merchant Marine 
Officers Union held its yearly general 
meeting in Copenhagen on January 27, 
1942. Chief speaker was the manager, 
who stated that the number of Danish 
sailors who have lost their lives during 
this war is now 575, and that Denmark 
has lost 78 ships, representing 20 percent 
of the country’s total tonnage. These 
figures did not include ships requisitioned 
by foreign governments. Ships built or 
purchased from abroad during the same 
period numbered 14, representing 60,600 
tons deadweight. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cheese Designated by a Geographical 
Name Must Bear Mark of Origin in Ara- 
bic Language—The sale in Egypt of 
cheese known commercially by a geo- 
graphical name indicating its type—such 
as “Cheddar’—is prohibited unless it 
bears a mark of origin in the Arabic lan- 
guage as to the place where it is actually 
produced. This order was issued March 
4, and published in the Journal Officiel 
March 9, 1942. 

Knitted or Interlock Articles: Mark- 
of-Origin Requirement Modified.—The 
mark-of-origin requirement that knitted 
or interlock articles imported into Egypt, 
or placed on sale there, must bear an in- 
dication of the country of origin has been 
modified to apply only to articles manu- 
factured of cotton, by a decree issued 
November 28, 1941. 

The above decree applies to articles 
dispatched from the port of exportation 
on or after March 31, 1942. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bowling Alleys and Equipment Ad- 
mitted Duty-Free.—Importation of bowl- 
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ing equipment is exempt from the Pay. 
ment of any customs import duty and 
consular fees, by terms of Salvadoran 
legislative decree No. 110, published ang 
effective January 7, 1942. This wil] ap- 
ply to importation of this equipment by 
social centers duly established in E] 
Salvador and also sports clubs legally 
incorporated, registered by the Depart. 
ment of Physical Education. The decree 
also provides that bowling equipment 
ordered before the promulgation of this 
decree, which may arrive consigned as 
indicated above, is to receive this exemp. 
tion. The former rate of import duty 
on these products was $2.50 per 100 grogs 
kilograms. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rayon Yarns, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Certain Phosphates, Horseshoe Nails: 
Import Duties Suspended for 6 Months— 
Import duties have been suspended jn 
France, during a pericd of 6 months be. 
ginning December 19, 1941, on specified 
rayon yarns, chemicals, and horseshoe 
nails, by an order of December 1, 1941, 
published in the Journal Officiel of De. 
cember 19. 

The articles affected are yarns of rayon 
and of rayon waste; sulphate of am- 
monia, mixed or not with nitrate of 
ammonia, not intended for agriculture; 
pharmaceutical phosphates of lime: 
glycerophosphoric acid and glycerophos- 
phates; and horseshoe nails. 


French Cameroun 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor Fuels and Lubricants for Regu- 
lar-Line Aircraft Exempted from Import 
Duties and Tazes.—Motor fuels and 
lubricants of any origin used for aircreft 
belonging to regular lines making con- 
nections outside French Cameroun have 
been exempted from import duties, and 
from taxes of importation, consumption, 
circulation, and sales, to which such 
products are subject in that colony, by 
an order published in the Journal Officiel 
of French Cameroun. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


1942-43 Budget.—The National As- 
sembly has given its final approval to the 
budget for the fiscal year July 1, 1942, 
to June 30, 1943. Revenues and expendi- 
tures are balanced at 10,033,000 quetzales. 
This compares with estimated revenues 
and expenditures for the 1941-42 fiscal 
year of 10,223,000 quetzales. 

Customs Receipts, February.—Import 
duties for February totaled 301,000 quet- 
zales and export duties 235,000 quetzales. 
Corresponding figures for February 1941 
are, respectively, 260,000 and 276,000 quet- 


Zales. 
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Haiti 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues for 
the first 4 months of the fiscal year 
1941-42 (October-January) totaled 11,- 
980,000 gourdes, while expenditures were 
9594,000 gourdes. Comparative figures 
for the corresponding 1940-41 period 
were, respectively, 12,475,000 and 11,- 
637,000 gourdes. 

The gross public debt as of January 
31 was 68,844,000 gourdes, compared with 
63,962,000 on the same day of 1941. The 
total expended under the public-works 
contract was 25,529,000 gourdes. 


India 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Cotton Doubled.—The 
Indian Government has imposed an ad- 
ditional import duty of 1 anna per pound 
(approximately $0.02 per pound) on raw 
cotton, according to an announcement 
of January 30, from New Delhi, published 
inthe London Board of Trade Journal of 
February 14, 1942. 

The proceeds of the additional duty 
will be credited to a separate fund to be 
used to finance measures for the benefit 
of the growers of short-staple cotton in 
India. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dry Batteries: Duty Temporarily Sus- 
pended.—Dry batteries and component 
parts thereof, may be imported into Eire 
duty-free for the period February 4 
through July 31, 1942, by order of the 
revenue commissioners. 

Pneumatic Tires and Tubes and Cer- 
tain Other Rubber Products: Import 
Quota Restrictions Temporarily Sus- 
pended.—Quota restrictions established 
under the Control of Imports Act, 1934, 
have been suspended on the importation 
into Eire of pneumatic tires and tubes 
for automobiles, motorcycles, and b:cy- 
cles, canvas and rubber shoes with rubber 
heels and soles, and rubber boots and 
shoes, except certain heeled rubber shoes, 
for the period February 10 to August 9, 
1942, by order of the revenue commis- 
sioners. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


1942 Arrangement for Bilateral Trade 
With Sweden Concluded.—An arrange- 
ment recently concluded in Berlin pro- 
vides for total two-way trade of 
46,000,000 crowns during 1942 between 
the Netherlands and Sweden, according 
to a report of March 6, 1942, from 
Sweden. 

Asimilar arrangement governing trade 
between these two countries during 1941 
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provided for an exchange of goods to- 
taling 48,000,000 crowns. 

[An announcement regarding the 1941 ar- 
rangement was published in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY On March 29, 1941.] 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


Income Tax Established.—An income 
tax has been established in Palestine, 
effective September 1, 1941, according to 
the Palestine Gazette of August 22, 1941. 
The tax is payable for the year of assess- 
ment beginning April 1, 1941, and for 
subsequent years. It is to be charged, 
levied, and collected for each year of 
assessment upon the chargeable income 
for the year immediately preceding the 
year of assessment. 

In ascertaining the chargeable income 
of an individual who is resident in Pales- 
tine, a deduction of £P250 is allowed. 
An individual who, during the year im- 
mediately preceding the year of assess- 
ment, had a wife or a child under the 
age of 20 years living with him or wholly 
maintained by him is allowed a deduction 
of £P150. An individual who is not eligi- 
ble for the latter deduction but who, 
during any part of the year immediately 
preceding the year of assessment, in- 
curred expenditure in maintaining a per- 
son incapable of maintaining himself, or 
in maintaining a child, other than the 
child of the individual, under 20 years of 
age, is allowed a deduction of the expend- 
iture so incurred subject to a maximum 
of £P50 for each person. 

The tax upon the chargeable income 
cf every person other than a company is 
50 mils for every pound of the first 
£P400 (5 percent). The tax upon every 
pound of the next £P400 is 75 mils, the 
tax upon each additional £P400 increas- 
ing up to 125 mils for every pound of the 
fourth £P400. The tax upon every pound 
of the next £P500 is 150 mils, increasing 
for each additional £P500 up to 300 mils 
for every pound over £P3,100 (30 per- 
cent). Companies are to be charged at 
the flat rate of 100 mils on every pound 
of chargeable income (10 percent). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses Required for Certain 
Parcel-Post Packages—An import li- 
cense is now required in Palestine for 
any parcel or consignment of parcels 
(from the same sender to the Same ad- 
dressee) the value of which is £1 sterling 
or more, according to a notice published 
in the U. S. Postal Bulletin for March 
30, 1942. 

Parcels for which the addressee does 
not produce the required import license 
will be confiscated. 

Parcel-post shipments other than 
those described above continue to be ad- 
mitted without an import license. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Legislation for Arbitration of Labor 
Disputes Adopted.—An amendment to 
the Palestine Defense Regulations, 1939, 
was made on December 30, 1941, giving 
the government emergency powers to 
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prevent the interruption of work by trade 
disputes. Under this regulation the De- 
fense (Trade Disputes) Order, 1942, was 
issued by the High Commissioner on the 
same date and published in the Palestine 
Gazette of January 1, 1942. 

The order states that trade disputes 
may be reported to the District Com- 
missioner, who, in consultation with the 
Labor Advisor, may attempt to conciliate 
the parties. In case an attempt toward 
conciliation is made and no settlement 
is reached within 21 days after the re- 
porting of the dispute to the District 
Commissioner, he shall without delay re- 
port the circumstances of the dispute to 
the High Commissioner, who may within 
14 days order that the dispute be re- 
ferred for settlement to an arbitration 
board. Awards of the board are to be 
binding, but awards may be brought to 
the board for revision on grounds that 
the facts on which the award was made 
have substantially changed. 

Under the order, it shall be unlawful 
for an employer to declare or take part 
in a lock-out, or for a worker to take 
part in a strike in connection with any 
trade dispute, unless the dispute has been 
reported to the District Commissioner in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
order, 21 days have elapsed since the 
date of the report, and either the District 
Commissioner has informed the parties 
that he has decided not to intervene in 
the dispute or the High Commissioner 
has not referred the dispute to the board 
within 14 days. Penalties are provided 
for declaring or taking part in a lock-out, 
for taking part in a strike, or for insti- 
gating either, in contravention of the 
provisions of the order. They are pro- 
vided, also, for breaches of an award of 
the arbitration board. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


Most local merchants, both in Panama 
City and Colon, reported an upward trend 
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in retail sales during March. This fa- 
vorable trend was due largely to the 
desire on the part of many consumers 
to purchase certain commodities, such 
as radios, washing machines, phono- 
graphs, and refrigerators before present 
stocks, said to be low, are depleted. The 
feeling prevails in local business circles 
that further shipment of these classes 
of products in sufficient quantity to meet 
domestic demand is unlikely. The East 
Indian bazars and other firms specializ- 
ing in oriental wares and novelties con- 
tinue to experience a lull in business ac- 
tivity because of the lack of tourist trade. 
The treaty between Panama and Great 
Britain having expired, it appears pos- 
sible that East Indians will shortly be 
required to liquidate their businesses. 

Financial circles in Panama City and 
Colon reported that collections and 
credit conditions were favorable, though 
there was almost no demand for new 
loans. Most business concerns and 
amusement centers continue to enjoy 
thriving business, and employment in the 
principal cities and the Canal Zone re- 
mains at a high level. 


AGRICULTURE 


The expansion of the abaca industry 
gave rise to increased activity in several 
Provincial regions, and 2,000 acres of this 
fiber are now under cultivation. It is 
expected that a further 4,400 acres will 
be planted during the current year. The 
stalks from the new cultivation will prob- 
ably be available for cutting in about 
20 months. It is understood that avail- 
able labor in the Almirante region is 
insufficient to meet the requirements of 
this expansion program and that efforts 
are being made to bring laborers from 
Costa Rica and other Central American 
countries. During the next 2 years, it 
is planned to seed 20,000 acres of abaca 
in Panama and Costa Rica in the hope 
of relieving hemp shortages. 

The newly organized Banco Agro- 
Pecuario is showing increased activity in 
promoting agricultural projects, and is 
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considering granting small loans to 
farmers without collateral. This bank 
has also decided to resume granting 
loans to merchants and manufacturers, 
though the fundamental purpose of the 
organization is to make loans to agri- 
culturists of small means against crops 
or on personal responsibility. In con- 
nection with the Government’s agricul- 
tural program the Ministry of Agriculture 
has ordered machinery from the United 
States. 
CONSTRUCTION 

The housing shortage in Colon has been 
eased by the completion of several hous- 
ing units in the Canal Zone and the pro- 
vision that new employees of U. S. 
Government agencies and construction 
companies cannot take their families to 
Panama or the Canal Zone. This de- 
cline in the demand for living quarters, 
however, has not prompted property 
owners to reduce rents. Private con- 
struction activity throughout the country 
has fallen to a low level as a result of 
rising cost of labor and materials and 
their increasing scarcity. No new proj.- 
ects of any importance were inaugurated 
during March. Building permits valued 
at only $55,000 were issued in February, 
evidencing the diversion of available 
building materials to defense projects. 
The Ministry of Health and Public Works 
indicates that the work of building sec- 
ondary roads is progressing rapidly. 
These roads are to radiate to small in- 
terior towns and agricultural districts 
which have heretofore lacked adequate 
transportation facilities. 


Transport and Communication 


Acute Difficulties Faced.—The problem 
of transportation is becoming acute— 
partly attributable to the high price of 
gasoline, but mainly to the shortage of 
tires and spare parts. Certain owners 
of trucking enterprises are complaining 
that prevailing rates are not adequate to 
cover operating costs. Public vehicles 
are not allowed to operate after 11 p. m. 
without special permits from the police 
and then only on specified routes, and a 
recent decree prohibits the use in the 
Republic of tires worn down to the 
fabric. 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Authorizes Bank of Re- 
public to Open Credit of 100,000,000 
Pesos for Public Works.—The Govern- 
ment has authorized the Bank of the 
Republic to open a credit amounting to 
100,000,000 paper pesos for public works. 
This credit is to be placed at the disposal 
of the Ministry of Public Works in ac- 
cordance with the conditions of decree 
laws No. 469 of March 20, 1940, and No. 
7761 of July 9, 1941. The authorization 
for the loan is decree No. 11,412 dated 
March 5, 1942. 

As a supplement to the original decree 
establishing the public-works credit of 
100,000,000 pesos, a further decree issued 
March 9 embraces the various works 
which have been considered and which 
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have been approved for completion dyr. 
ing the current year. Of the total cregit 
established, 67,000,000 pesos has been 
earmarked for road construction, 27,. 
000,000 pesos has been allocated for pub. 
lic construction works, and the remajn. 
der, 6,000,000 pesos, has been designateg 
for the purchase of miscellaneous mate. 
rials, equipment, and machinery, 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances and Banking 
Preliminary figures on Government jn. 
come for January, exclusive of special. 
law revenues, showed a total of 18,700. 
000 soles. This figure includes 11,800,009 
soles of 1942 ordinary revenues and 
6,900,000 soles of delayed 1941 collections, 
The budget estimate for the month was 
20,900,000 soles. Receipts under special] 
laws during the month totaled 9,300,000 
soles, compared with an estimate of 
6,300,000. 

Capital increases of 1,500,000, 1,000, 
000 and 4,000,000 soles were approved by 
the Banco Popular del Peru, the Banco 
Internacional, and the Banco de Crédito 
del Peru, respectively. ‘Total bank clear. 
ings for January and February totaled 
128,800,000 and 100,400,000 soles, respec- 
tively, against 104,300,000 and 88,600,000 
soles, respectively, in the same months 
of 1941. Commercial advances and loans 
rose from 299,300,000 soles on November 
30, 1941, to 304,500,000 on December 3] 
and to 309,600,000 on January 31: and 
capital and reserves from 61,600,000 to 
63,400,000 soles, comparing December 
1941 and January 1942. The decline of 
deposits from 470,700,000 in November 
1941 to 454,300,000 in December and 452.- 
200,000 in January, and of funds avail- 
able from 197,800,000 to 181,700,000 and 
167,600,000, respectively, reflected the 
withdrawal of funds and the effects of 
new banking regulations since the out- 
break of hostilities in the Pacific. 

The supply of exchange continued to 
be adequate for ordinary requirements. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ad Valorem Surtaxr of 2 Percent On 
All Imports Replaces Surtazx of 12 Percent 
On Certain Imports.—A special surtax 
of 2 percent ad valorem has been im- 
posed on all foreign products imported 
into St. Pierre and Miquelon, replacing 
the former surtax of 12 percent ad 
valorem on certain products, by order 
No. 67 of February 3, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel of that colony of 
February 15-28. This order placed in 
provisional effect the deliberation of the 
Council of Administration of February 
3, 1942. 

[Establishment of the 12 percent ad 
valorem tax on certain foreign products was 
announced in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 29, 1941.] 
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Spain 


Exchange and Finance 


Ordinary Budget for 1942 An- 
nounced.—The Spanish Government’s 
ordinary budget for appropriations and 
estimates of income for the year 1942 was 
published in the Official Bulletin of Feb- 
ruary 2 and 3, 1942. . 

Appropriations for expenditures 
amount to 7,880,194,669 pesetas, an in- 
crease Of approximately 13 percent over 
appropriations for 1941. Increases were 
provided for all services and ministries 
except the Public Debt, Foreign Affairs, 
and Public Works, for which appropria- 
tions were reduced. Appropriations for 
the Falange Espanola were increased al- 
most tenfold. Large increases were also 
authorized for the armed forces, which 
received approximately 25 percent of the 
entire budget of expenditures. 

The anticipated income from all 
sources of revenue applicable to the ordi- 
nary budget is estimated at 7,869,778,148 
pesetas, Or 22.7 percent higher than last 
year’s estimates and approximately 10,- 
000,000 pesetas less than 1942 appro- 
priations. . 

Direct taxes are expected to yield 28.3 
percent more than in 1941, while returns 
from indirect taxes are expected to in- 
crease by 30 percent over last year. In- 
come from State properties and rights, 
about 80 percent of which is derived from 
the production and sale of mercury, is 
expected to yield 80,000,000 pesetas dur- 
ing 1942, or 10,000,000 pesetas more than 
in 1941, when production reached almost 
record figures. 

The increases in revenue for the cur- 
rent year are predicated upon larger re- 
turns from all existing taxes, rather than 
from new taxes or increased rates of 
existing taxes—presumably anticipating 
an improvement in general economic 
conditions or in the efficiency of the tax- 
collection methods. 

This ordinary budget may be supple- 
mented by extraordinary credits for par- 
ticular purposes as was the case in 
September 1941, when additional expen- 
ditures for certain nonrecurring items 
were authorized. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Preliminary trade statistics reveal that 
imports into Sweden during the year 1941 
Teached a total value of 1,671,700,000 
crowns (about $401,208,000) and exports 
amounted to 1,351,300,000 crowns ‘(about 
$324.312,000). Imports during 1939 and 
1940 totaled 2,498,700,000 crowns and 
1,999,500,000 crowns, respectively, while 
exports amounted to 1,888,600,000 crowns 
and 1,337,900,000 crowns, respectively. 

As a result of the special arrangement 
with both Germany and Great Britain, a 
limited number of Swedish vessels passed 
through the Skagerrak blockade carry- 
Ing cargoes in oversea trade. Press re- 
ports indicate that this commerce 
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amounted to approximately 10 percent of 
the total Swedish foreign trade. 

Severe ice conditions in the Baltic area 
restricted water-borne traffic during the 
first months of 1942. 

This situation is reported to have con- 
tributed to a rather sharp drop in Swed- 
ish foreign trade. Imports in January, 
however, were relatively well maintained 
because several cargo vessels arrived in 
Goteborg from Western Hemisphere 
ports. In February both imports and 
exports dropped 50 percent below Janu- 
ary figures, imports totaling 73,000,000 
crowns and exports amounting to only 
42,000,000 crowns. In February 1941 
imports and exports amounted to 78,- 
200,000 and 46,900,000 crowns, respec- 
tively. During this same month in 1940 
imports were valued at 167,100,000 
crowns and exports at 115,100,000 crowns. 

The Swedish price index indicates a 
rather sharp rise in import prices during 
1941. The index moved from 218 in Jan- 
uary to 253 in December. At the end 
of February 1942 it stood at 258 (1935= 
100). In February 1940 this index was 
168, and in 1939 it was only 108. The 
price index reflects a much slower rise in 
export prices. During 1941 the export- 
price index moved from 155 to only 162 
(1935100). In January 1942 the index 
moved to 172, at which level it also re- 
mained during February. 


1942 MASTER WaGE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 


A new master agreement governing the 
wages of 700.000 Swedish workers during 
the year 1942 was concluded January 16 
by the Swedish Association of Employers 
and the National Federation of Labor 
Unions. The agreement, which became 
effective February 1, 1942, provides for a 
further increase in wages of 2.5 percent 
if the cost-of-living index reaches 233 
and by an additional 1.5 percent if the 
index reaches 237. If the index rises to 
249 during 1942 the agreement may be 
canceled by either party on October 1 of 
this year. As a result of an increase in 
the cost-of-living index to 227 as of De- 
cember 31, 1941, industrial wages were 
increased by 4 percent, thereby raising 
the wartime supplement to a total of 
167 percent of the basic wages. 

This 1942 master wage agreement con, 
tinues the sliding-scale arrangement of 
wage adjustments based on the cost-of- 
living index which was first adopted by 
Swedish employers and labor on Decem- 
ber 16, 1939, to govern wages during 1940. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


The Swedish production index dropped 
2 points during January to 104. During 
January 1941 this index was 106, while 
in January 1940 it stood at a record high 
of 128 (1935) =100). 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


The wholesale-price index of the Royal 
Board of Trade moved from 162 to 179 
during 1941. At the end of February 
1942 it had reached 183 (1935—100). 


RENT CONTROL PROPOSED 


The Swedish Government has _ sub- 
mitted a bill to the Riksdag to introduce 
rent control in Sweden. Effective upon 
passage of this bill landlords are to be 
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prohibited from increasing rents beyond 
levels of January 1, 1941, unless special 
permission has been obtained. 


FUEL SITUATION 


Timber cutting is reported as consider- 
ably below a year ago, and, with declin- 
ing coal and coke imports, a serious fuel 
shortage looms for next season. The 
promise of hot water for residences for 
March and Easter has been canceled. 

In addition to the problem of provid- 
ing firewood, difficulties in supplying 
pulpwood are also expected. 


Exchange and Finance 


National Debt Increased 36 Percent 
During 1941.—On December 31, 1941, the 
Swedish national debt stood at 6,149,- 
000,000 crowns, having increased by 36 
percent from 4,518,000,000 crowns on 
December 31, 1940. By the end of Feb- 
ruary 1942 the national debt had reached 
a total of 6,653,000,000 crowns, having 
increased 8 percent since the first of the 
year. 

Third Defense Loan.—Sweden’s Third 
Defense Loan, opened for public partici- 
pation on January 15, 1942, is reported 
to have reached a total of 800,000,000 
crowns (about $192,000,000) by March. 
It has been indicated that subscriptions 
will be continued until a total of 1,000,- 
000,000 crowns (about $240,000,000) has 
been reached. 

Subscriptions to both the First and 
Second Defense Loans exceeded the 
original amounts fixed. The First De- 
fense Loan of 500,000,000 crowns, placed 
on the market May 1, 1940, reached a 
total of 797,000,000 crowns (about $191,- 
000,000) , while the Second Defense Loan 
of 500,000,000 crowns launched on Janu- 
ary 15, 1941, finally totaled 609,000,000 
crowns (about $146,000,000). 

State Revenues Increase—Swedish 
State revenue during the first 6 months 
of the present fiscal year, 1941-42, which 
began on July 1, 1941, amounted to 966,- 
000,000 crowns, exceeding revenues dur- 
ing the corresponding period for 1940-41 
by 158,000,000 crowns. State receipts 
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Automotive 
Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Motor vehicles in opera- 
tion in Buenos Aires numbered 90,520 at 
the end of September 1941, says the 
Revista Estadistica Municipal. These 
vehicles included 57,066 private passen- 
ger cars, 4,197 taxicabs, 3,041 small 
busses (collectivos), 1,871 busses, 23,710 
trucks, and 635 motorcycles. 

Imports of motor vehicles to Argen- 
tina in January 1942 included 1,231 pas- 
senger cars and 807 trucks and busses, 
in comparison with 1,415 and 1,300, re- 
spectively, in December 1941 and 946 and 
8, respectively, in January 1941. In Jan- 
uary 1942, all the arrivals were from the 
United States, while in December 1941 
all the passenger cars and 1,270 trucks 
and busses were from the United States 
and 30 trucks and busses from Sweden. 
In January 1941, imports, by countries 
of origin, of passenger cars, were 942 
United States and 4 Great Britain, and 
of trucks 6 United States and 2 Great 
Britain. 


* Brazit.—The number of motor ve- 
hicles in operation in all Brazil on Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, is estimated as 184,254 
units (not including motorcycles), an 
increase of 10,254 vehicles over the num- 
ber in use on January 1, 1941. Of these 
motor vehicles, 40 percent are in opera- 
tion in the State of Sao Paulo, 21 per- 
cent in the Federal District (city of Rio), 
10 percent in the State of Minas Gerais, 
and 10 percent in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. 

It is estimated that 90 percent of the 
passenger cars cperating in Brazil are 
low-priced vehicles, and about 89 per- 
cent of the trucks are between 1-ton 
and 114-ton capacity. 

The demand for trucks, chassis, and 
passenger cars is considerably stronger 
than the supply, say prominent dealers. 
Stocks of vehicles are becoming abnor- 
mally low, and the movement in 1942 
will be regulated by the availability of 
United States units for the Brazilian 
market as fixed by the appropriate Gov- 
ment agencies in Washington. Detailed 
registration figures are as follows: 











Unit 
Item Total State 
make 
Passenger cars 113, 228 101, 90 
Busses 
Gasoline 4, 898 4, 702 
Diesel. 500 125 
Trucks: 
Gasoline 65, 250 62, 740 
Diesel _- ; 378 83 
Trailers 600 | 76 
Motorcycles and 3-wheel vehicles 3, 546 | 354 
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February 1942 registrations of new 
motor vehicles in Rio de Janeiro showed 
a decline from January registrations, in 
both passenger cars and trucks. Pas- 
senger-car registrations numbered 112 
(all United States) against 224 (218 
United States) in January 1942 and 355 
(353 United States) in February 1941. 
Sales of trucks totaled 70 units (all 
United States), compared with 85 (all 
United States) in January 1942 and 82 
(75 United States) in February of last 
year. 

Official estimates show 14,454 pas- 
senger cars, 5,904 trucks, and 772 busses 
in circulation in Rio Grande do Sul on 
December 31, 1941. Of the passenger 
cars in use, 12,565 are privately owned, 
while 1,289 are used as taxis and for hire 

The United States has always been the 
chief supplier of motor vehicles in this 
market, and since the war has been the 
sole supplier. 


* CanaDA.—Production of motor vehicles 
in Canada during February 1942 totaled 
20,181 units, compared with 21,751 units 
made in January of this year and 23,710 
in February of a year ago, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The February 1942 output included 
3,989 passenger cars and 16,192 trucks, 
against 4,249 and 17,502, respectively, in 
January. Passenger-car production was 
2.395 four-door sedans (2,648 in Janu- 
ary); 1,071 two-door sedans (1,133) ; 523 
coupes (311); and no chassis (157) 
Truck production comprised 2,838 units 
34-ton-and-less capacity (2,167 in Janu- 
ary); 1,400 1-ton and less-than-2 (782): 
2.042 2-ton and less-than-2' (1,716); 
1 874 2!5-ton and less-than-3'2 (2,269) ; 
and 8,038 3!5-ton-and-over (10,568), in- 
cluding special trucks and busses. 

During February 1942 Canada’s exports 
of automotive products were valued at 
$20,865,626, an increase of 32 percent 
over the $15,803,923 shipped in January 
1942 and 187 percent above the valua- 
tion of $7,280,689 exported in February 
a year ago. 

Passenger-car shipments increased to 
1.146 units valued at $886,557 from 246 
at $215,124 in January 1942 and 1,036 at 
$570,694 in February 1941. 

Exports included 270 (none in Janu- 
ary 1942) valued at $500 or less; 730 (205) 
over $500 up to $1,000; and 146 (41) ove: 
$1 000. 

Exports of trucks totaled 10,453 units 
valued at $16,856.851, against 10,756 at 
$13,28°.376 in January 1942 and 7.538 at 
$5,940 850 in February 1941. Shipment 
by capacities were as follows, with figures 
for January 1942 in parentheses: 1,484 
units (3121) 1-ton-or-less capacity and 
8969 (7,635) over-1l-ton capacity. 

Automotive parts worth $3,122,218 
were shipped in February 1942, compared 
with $2,300423 in January 1942 and 
$769,145 in February a year ago. 
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New passenger-car sales in Canada 
during January 1942 were 5 percent 
greater in number and 16 percent higher 
in retail value than sales in the Same 
month of 1941. There were 6,043 new 
passenger models sold for $8,424,789 in 
January this year, while 5,733 units sojq 
for $7,263,210 in January a year ago, 
Sales in December 1941 totaled 3.875 
valued at $5,266,692. Results for var. 
ious regions of the country differed con. 
siderably. Quebec led other regions of 
the country in extent of gain over Jan. 
uary 1941 by a wide margin, the increase 
in that Province amounting to 38 per. 
cent. An advance of 16 percent oc. 
curred in Manitoba, while Ontario sales 
were up 13 percent, and Saskatchewan 
reported an increase of 5 percent. 4 
decline of 18 percent was recorded in Al- 
berta, with totals for the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia stand- 
ing 35 percent below January 194], 

Increases of 34 percent in number 
and 43 percent in dollar volume of new 
commercial-vehicle sales in January this 
year over last were the widest margins 
in corresponding-month comparisons 
recorded since April 1941. Sales of 3,043 


units for $3,918,497 in the month under | 


rev’ -w compared with 2,274 


vehicles | 


wh.*h retailed for $2,747,477 in January | 


of last year. December 1941 sales num- 
bered 2.214 with a _ retail value of 
$3,022,674. An advance over January 
1941 of 86 percent in Quebec was accom- 
panied by an increase Of 56 percent in 
Saskatchewan, 41 percent in Ontario, 30 
percent in Manitoba, and 19 percent in 
Alberta. Declines in the Maritime Proy- 
inces and British Columbia amounted to 
6 and 1 percent, respectively. 


* CHILE.—In operation in Antofagasta 
consular district (northern Chile) on 
January 1, 1942, were 3,517 motor ve- 
hicles, according to official statistics 
Details for 1941 and 1942 follow: 





United States makes accounted for 
99.5 percent of passenger cars and taxi- 
cabs, 98 percent of trucks, 100 percent 
of busses, and 50 percent of motorcycles. 

No new Diesel trucks cf German origin 
were observed in the district; United 
States Diesel trucks have not been in- 
troduced. Busses are usually regular 
truck chassis which are imported and 
equipped with bodies built by local con 
tractors because imported bodies are to 
expensive for the trade 
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x TURKEY.—The automotive market 
was exceedingly dull throughout 1941. 
It had lost its momentum in June 1940 
with the requisitioning of practically all 
of the private passenger cars and 
_avss in circulation and in stock. The 
Government, moreover, remained in the 
market as the sole purchaser of new 
arrivals at a more or less fixed profit 
to the importers of 25 percent on the 
janded duty-paid value. 

With the rationing of gasoline early 
in the year, the Turkish automobile 


market received another severe blow. 


Toward the year end came the complete 
joss of the only recent source of supply, 
namely, the United States. 

Total sales of motor vehicles during 
1941 are estimated at less than 170 units, 
of which all but 10 were of United 
States manufacture. This figure rep- 
resents simply sales made by the im- 
porters to the Turkish Government, to 
yarious GOvernment contractors, and on 
the open market; it does not include 
any purchases made by the Government 
directly from foreign manufacturers. 
The amount of such purchases made 
during 1941 is not known, but some 
motor vehicles, mostly heavy trucks for 
military purposes, were delivered. 


* Urnucuay.—Registrations of new mo- 
tor vehicles in Montevideo numbered 88 
passenger cars, 26 trucks, but no busses 
in February 1942, as compared with 146, 
21, and 1, respectively, in January. 
Registrations for the first 2 months 
were as follows: 





Item and country) January February 


Passenger cars 
United States 1 is &2 
British ; ‘ 
French | 
Total 146 mtd 
Trucks and buss¢ 
United Stat 22 a4 
British 
French 


Total 22 ) 





Beverages 


* BRITISH West INDIES.—Rum produc- 
tion in Jamaica during the 1940-41 sea- 
son amounted to 16,215 puncheons of 110 
imperial gallons, while the estimated 
production for the 1941-42 crop is 18,500 
puncheons. The increase in rum pro- 
duction is to meet the demands of the 
United States market and to replenish 
stocks in Great Britain destroyed by 
bombings. A portion of the rum for the 
English market is not being moved to 
England, however, but is being allowed to 
remain in Jamaica for aging in local 
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warehouses. Exports in 1941 amounted 
to 442,003 gallons, compared with 
1,065,720 in 1940. 


* CoLomsBia.—The liquor-manufacturing 
plant of the Department of Antioquia 
will be enlarged, press reports say—and 
particular emphasis is being placed on 
construction of additional storage space 
for panela (brown sugar). This should 
benefit the panela producers and have the 
effect of raising prices for the product. 

It is now estimated that approximately 
3,000,000 bottles of rum are being aged 
in storage, and it is indicated that this 
figure may be increased to 10,000,000 bot- 
tles. The price of denatured alcohol for 
medicinal uses, as well as of alcohol for 
perfumes and colognes, has recently been 
lowered by the Tax Board. 


* Ecypt.—Drastic steps, destined to re- 
duce beer imports have recently been 
taken, and the quota set for imports 
from all countries from November 1, 1941, 
through April 30, 1942, is 3,000 metric 
tons. Prior to outbreak of the war two 
large breweries were able to supply the 
greater part of the country’s needs, their 
1938 total production being 1,556,000 
United States gallons. In the same year 
imports from all countries totaled 926,000 
gallons. 

Chief sources of imported beer in 1938 
were the United Kingdom, 740,000 gal- 
lons; Germany, 77,100 gallons; Nether- 
lands, 66,000 gallons; and Czechoslovakia, 
20,000 gallons. The United States ac- 
counted for only 6,000 gallons, consist- 
ing largely of canned beer, first 
introduced into Egypt early in 1937. 

With the concentration of troops in 
the Middle East, beer consumption rose 
to high levels, and Egyptian breweries in- 
creased their production from 1,556,000 
gallons in 1938 to 2.300.000 in 1939 and in 
1940 to no less than 4,230,000 gallons. 
Production was maintained at the same 
high level in 1941, and the difficulties of 
obtaining sufficient raw materials have 
been surmounted. 

Notwithstanding the increased local 
production, the demand far exceeded the 
supply and led to imports of United 
States canned beer. 


Chemicals 


* CoLomsi1A.—Provisions for establish- 
ment of plants for fertilizer manufacture 
and for the creation of a soil-conserva- 
tion service and soil-analysis laboratories 
are included in a law passed by the Co- 
lombian Congress in December 1941. 
The director of the Instituto de Fo- 
mento Industrial stated that chemists 
had not found in Colombia satisfactory 
mineral deposits that might be utilized 
for the manufacture of fertilizers. It is 
planned, however, to establish one or two 
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plants for the conversion of animal bones 
into fertilizer. “Pilot” plants are already 
operating satisfactorily in both Bogota 
and Medellin. The director estimates 
that about 20 metric tons of fertilizer 
can be manufactured from the bones of 
some 1,000 head of cattle slaughtered 
daily throughout Colombia. 

Imports of fertilizers into Colombia 
amounted to 13,120 metric tons between 
1936 and 1940. 


* Ecuapor.—Neither stearic acid nor 
naphthenic acid is produced in Ecuador 
for use by the candle and soap manufac- 
turers. Both acids were imported from 
the United States and Argentina during 
1941, but figures are not available. 


* GUATAMALA.—No sulfur was produced 
in Guatamala in 1941, but production in 
that country has never been large. Pro- 
kilograms in 1938, 12,350 in 1939, 10,775 
kilograms in 1938, 12,350 in 1939, 10,775 
in 1940. 


* IraQ.—The desire to establish import- 
ant industries in Iraq, many of which 
would require chemicals in their opera- 
tions, was strong in 1941. The belief was 
current that Iraq would be a center of 
many industries producing goods for its 
own domestic requirements as well as for 
export to Near and Middle East countries. 
The need for industries such as the manu- 
facture of cement, paper, glassware, bur- 
lap sacks, matches, beer, leather, hosiery, 
cotton textiles, window glass, toilet soap, 
and finished bandages was felt during 
1941, and an organization of industrial 
units to produce such products was under 
consideration. 


* IRELAND (EIRE).—Included among re- 
cent developments in lreland were three 
chemical manufacturing plants for pro- 
duction of carbon-dioxide gas, calcium 
carbide, and industrial alcohol. 

A special plant has been erected by the 
company, Industrial Gases (I. F. S.), in 
Guinness’s Brewery, Dublin, for the utili- 
zation of waste carbon-dioxide gas which 
arises from the fermenting vats. Pro- 
duction was expecied to begin on March 
1, 1942, and annual output was estimated 
at 200 tons. This quantity should be 
more than enough to supply all cream- 
eries with essentials for refrigeration. 

A small plant for carbide production 
has been set up in County Limerick. 
Production in February 1942 amounted 
to only 4 tons weekly, but the company 
expected to increase its output. Con- 
sumption of carbide in Ireland amounts 
to about 700 tons annually. 

The Industrial Alcohol Factory at 
Carndonagh was reopened on January 
15, 1942—maximum capacity, 1,000 gal- 
lons of alcohol daily. 


* TuRKEY.—Demand for ammonium sul- 
fate in Turkey during the greater part 
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of 1941 was met largely from small 
carry-Over stocks and the production of 
the Karabuk plant. However, 3,000 
tons were imported from Great Britain 
during the last 3 months of 1941. 

Imports of superphosphate totaled 
3,700 tons, representing about the usual 
consumption. 

Consumption of dyestuffs in Turkey 
increased during 1941 with the greater 
activity of the local textile plants fol- 
lowing the sharp decrease in imports 
of all textiles. Supplies of dyestuffs 
were believed to be rather short during 
the early part of 1941, but the arrival 
during August and September of 300 
tons, half from Great Britain and half 
from Germany, eased market conditions. 
During the last few months of the year, 
an additional 270 tons were brought in 
from Great Britain. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—The year 1941 was 
a full one for the casein-plastics in- 
dustry, says the general manager of one 
of the companies in an article published 
in a British trade journal. Importa- 
tion of casein from Argentina worked 
out satisfactorily, and the industry at 
the beginning of the current year had 
higher stocks than it had the year be- 
fore. The article continues: “The fact 
that our loss during the past 12 months 
by enemy action was only 10 percent of 
the total casein shipped shows how we 
are winning the battle of the Atlantic. 

“As to the future, an additional de- 
mand for casein plastics is anticipated 
for the supply of buttons for utility 
clothing, and quantities running into 
many tons will be required during the 
next year; we are confident that we 
shall be able to meet this additional de- 
mand when it arises. 

“The need for a material that will 
stand up to the Government decontami- 
nation test has arisen, and it has been 
found that the casein button modified by 
surface treatment will stand this test. 
Samples of such buttons have been sub- 
mitted and accepted as completely sat- 
isfactory.” 


Coal and Coke 


* Brazit.—Coal imports into Rio de 
Janeiro during February 1942 declined 
to 46,937 metric tons, from 83,719 in Feb- 
ruary 1941. Arrivals in February 1942 
consisted of 38,027 tons of steam coal 
(77,507 in February 1941), 3,807 tons of 
gas coal (6,212), 3,556 tons of briquets 
(none), and 1,547 tons of foundry coke 
(none). The United States supplied 
40,473 tons of February 1942 total im- 
ports, and Great Britain 6,464 tons. 


* UniITeED Kincpom.—The coal industry 
of the Edinburgh district worked to full 
capacity in January, and there appeared 
to be sufficient production in the Lothians 
and in Fifeshire to meet industrial and 
household demands. A certain amount 
of stocked fuels had to be utilized in some 
districts, but, on the whole, the situation 
was considered fairly satisfactory. 

Naturally, there is no exporting of 
coal from this district, and coastwise 
shipping is proceeding under strict Gov- 
ernmental control. 
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* Urucuay.— Montevideo is studying 
plans for making electric power from 
refuse. Scientists are attempting to 
work out a method whereby the coal 
shortage can be offset by utilizing heat 
supplied by the city’s incinerators. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


* UNITED KinDom.—Large quantitics of 
American foodstuffs continuously reach 
the British Isles despite activity of Axis 
submarines in the Atlantic. Up to the 
end of 1941 a total of 120,000,000 cans of 
American full-cream unsweetened con- 
densed milk had been distributed in Brit- 
ain, and the first 1942 distribution of 
about 40,000,000 tins was begun in the 
middle of January. Distribution is made 
through the Ministry of Food. 

More than $800,000,000 worth of farm 
commodities were bought by the United 
States Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration during the first year of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s expanded 
purchase program, March 15, 1941, to 
March 15, 1942. 


Totaling more than _ 7,500,000,000 
pounds, these commodities were bought 
largely as supplies available for shipment 
to the United Nations under provisions of 
the Lend-Lease Act. They also included 
supplies for the Red Cross, for Territorial 
programs, and for domestic distribution 
to low income families and for school 
lunches. 

Meat, dairy, and poultry products rep- 
resented more than half of all purchases 
made during the year. These animal 
proteins have been basic on the list of 
essential commodities for lend-lease ship- 
ment, with the United States agreeing to 
furnish 25 percent of the protein re- 
quirements of Great Britain. More than 
a billion pounds of meat products— 
largely pork and lard, valued at $237,- 
000,000—were included in the total. Eggs 
and dairy products—cheese, evaporated 
and dried milk—ran to about 1,750,- 
000,000 pounds, costing $282,000,000. 

Purchases of dairy products by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
during the year ended March 15, 1942, 
are shown in the following table: 





Cheese aa 257, 576, 04 
Dry skim milk 1 


Dry whole milk 2, 575, 50K 737, 534 
Evaporated milk 1, 182, 500, 738 92, $70, SOB 
Butter - - - . 6, 236, 30 2, 172, 928 





There were 2,955 prosecutions in Great 
Britain for violation of Food Control Or- 
ders during December 1941. The total 
number of such prosecutions last year was 
29,329, compared with 10,598 in 1940. 

Those charged with violations included 
wholesalers, retailers, members of the 
public, and other offenders against the 
food regulations. Since the outbreak of 
the war 39,927 prosecutions have been 
undertaken by the Ministry of Food, of 
which 37,518 have been successful. 
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Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—Americans may have to Use 
less sugar for the duration of the War 
but they will have plenty of coffee to drink 
if Brazil has anything to say about it 
Finance Minister Arthur de Souza Costa 
has ruled that coffee shipments to the 
United States will be given priority oyey 
all other products. 

* British WEST INDIES.—Quantities of 


cocoa exported from Grenada during 
recent specified periods: 


Hundred. 

weight 

November 1940 ‘ ii ae eeete 179 
November 1941 waa a oem eee 2, 458 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1940 ee 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1941 --- 62,743 


* Ext Satvapor.—Coffee exports during 
February 1942 are compared below with 
those of January 1942 and February 
1941: 





——__, 
February| January | February 
194] 1942 1942 © 


& of 60 Bags of 60 

1 rams | kilograms 
A] ntr 72, 126 83, O77 134, 89 
United Stat 71,543 | 80,043 | 139 99 





Coffee shipments from El Salvador in 
February 1942 went to these destinations: 





| | Bags 


United Stat 132, 000 
Switzerland 2, 561 
Mexi 175 


134, 82 





Coffee exports for the first 2 months 
of the 1942 calendar year, together with 
total shipments to the United States, 
are shown below in comparison with 
figures for the first 2 months of 1941: 





January and Feb- 
ruary 


1942 

Rags Rags 
All countric 153, 963 217, 98 
United Stat 153, 380 | 211, 816 





The carry-over of coffee stocks in El 
Salvador, and of Salvadoran stocks in the 
port of Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, as of 
February 28, 1942, is given below, to- 
gether with the figures for January 3], 
1942, and February 28, 1941: 





— Feb. 28, | Jan. 21, | Feb. %, 

104 1942 1942 
I of Bags of 60 Bags of 60 
grams ograms kilograms 
Stocks in port 151, 91 122, 607 209, 271 
Stocks in interior 334, 118 750, 000 400, 000 

Ss f the * t 

tory quot 2” held by sn 
the Mortgage Bank 7, 083 30, 596 
Total carry-over 486, | 879, 690 639, 867 








The 1940-41 crop was 672,356 bags, 
and an average of estimates of the 
1941-42 crop is 930,000 bags. 
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‘ebruary 
1942 


Jags of 60 
ilograms 
134, 824 
132, 0% 


—————_ 


dor in 
tions: 





Bags 
132, 000 
2, 561 
175 


134, 826 





1onths 
r With 
States, 
| with 
as 


nd Feb- 
v 


1942 
Rags 
217, 93 
211, 816 





; in El 
,in the 
, as of 
w, t0o- 
ary 31, 





Feb. 28, 
1942 





Rags of 60 
kilograms 
208, 271 
400, 000 


30, 


~ 639, 867 


———— 


} bags, 
of the 
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x VENEZUELA.—Satisfactory rainfall last 
year gives hope of a favorable cocoa crop 
early in 1942. Grown on about 5,000 
plantations, cocoa is the second largest 
export crop and in 1940-41 was normal, 
amounting to between 17,000,000 and 
18,000,000 kilograms. Except for limited 
quantities used domestically, the crop 
was exported in its entirety, and no stocks 
remained on hand. 

Chief outlet for Venezuelan cocoa is 
the United States, and at the close of last 
year demand from that quarter was in- 
creasing. Substantial quantities form- 
erly were exported to Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Britain, and Japan. Except for 
Britain, all of these nations are now cut 
off completely, so growers are looking to 
the United States to take an even greater 
share of export shipments. 

High production costs and inroads of 
the petroleum industry have occasioned 
some concern regarding the future of 
Venezuela’s cocoa industry. Petroleum 
has been discovered in one section that 
has been producing about a third of the 
entire crop, and extensive oil operations 
might unfavorably affect plantation 
cocoa production through iabor with- 
drawals and other encroachments. 


Dairy Products 


* IRELAND (ErrE).—Creamery butter 
stocks held in public cold-storage houses 
and by creameries and merchants on 
January 15, 1942, totaled 118,542 hun- 
dredweight, compared with 139,563 hun- 
dredweight on December 31, 1941. With- 
drawals during the period January 1 to 
15 were heavy because the country has 
entered on a low production period, 
coupled with a greater demand created 
by lack of margarine and scarcity of fats. 
Despite the high rate of consumption, no 
fear exists that there will be a butter 
shortage such as occurred in the early 
part of 1941, since the Department of 
Agriculture has taken steps to store a 
large quantity of butter during the pro- 
duction season. 


* New ZEALAND.—Butter graded for ex- 
port during the 1940-41 dairy year, which 
ended in July, totaled 139,444 long tons, 
compared with 133,303 tons for the pre- 
ceding year. Stocks on hand at the end 
of the dairy year totaled 18,439 long tons, 
compared with 13,495 on July 31, 1940. 
It is the Government’s announced policy 
to decrease butter production, so it is 
considered likely that output for the com- 
ing dairy year will decline to between 
100,000 and 110,000 long tons. 

Cheese output has been stimulated at 
the request of the British Ministry of 
Food, and will be augmented until it 
reaches 160,000 long tons. During the 
dairy year ended July 31, 1941, cheese 
graded for export amounted to 118,889 
long tons, an increase of 26.9 percent 
over the preceding dairy year. Colored 
cheese is to be eliminated entirely though 
it has not been produced in large quan- 
tities during the past two seasons. 

Exports of dried milk during the first 
11 months of 1941 amounted to slightly 
more than 20,000,000 pounds, compared 
With 15,000,000 pounds in the similar 
period of 1940. Production of dried milk, 
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meanwhile, has also been increased be- 
cause of British demand, and some 
further increase is expected in 1942. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


% Azores IsLANDS.—The pineapple in- 
dustry experienced an exceptionally un- 
satisfactory year in 1941. With the ex- 
ception of a few orders from the Ameri- 
can market during the first quarter there 
was no foreign demand. About 98 per- 
cent of the 1941 crop was consumed by 
the domestic market, mainly continental 
Portugal. In normal or pre-war years 
about 5 percent only of the annual crop 
was absorbed by Portuguese centers, 
with 95 percent going to foreign coun- 
tries, chiefly Germany and Great Britain. 

Shipments of Pineapples to the United 
States during 1941 consisted of approxi- 
mately 1,000 crates, of 12 pineapples 
each. Average prices obtained in, the 
American market ranged between $0.50 
and $2.10 per crate, according to 
condition. 

In view of the unsatisfactory state of 
the trade in 1940, numerous growers last 
year discontinued planting, and now only 
a few growers continue cultivating pine- 
apples, chiefly to assure a future supply 
of stock plants. The total number of 
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pineapple hothouses erected on the island 
of Sao Miguel is officially placed at 3,838 
structures, with an average growing 
capacity of 650 plantseach. It is reliably 
estimated that only 800 hothouses were 
in full operation at the end of 1941— 
which means that the new 1942 crop may 
total approximately 520,000 pineapples. 

The following comparative table shows 
the exports of fresh pineapples from Sao 
Miguel to all countries for the years 1938 
to 1941, inclusive: 














Destination | 1938 1939 1940 | 1941 
| 
| Num- 
| Number | Number |Number| ber 
Belsinm.......... 1, 148 10, 302 | ee TE 
Denmark _-.----- 1, 062 |_- RS SE 
France__.- r | 119, 629 ed an ae 
Germany - --|1, 029, 656 345, 294 | 
Great Britain.....| 659,781 | 546,972 |113, 248 
Netherlands. ---- | - | | Sees hoa 
Italy___- Ci, ae eT 
NS ccs ceenat 601 . ‘ 
Russia_. _.| 131,610 : 
Switzerland____- 10,113 | 4,716 | 6,362 |_- 
Sweden B | 9, 667 | 15, 334 tt ae. 
United States_____} 2, 102 | 11, 700 | 55,114 | 12,019 
|1, 833, 979 |1, 146, 268 |176, 208 | 12, 019 
Portuguese terri- | 
tory: } 
Azores.......-] 208 4,300 | 4,645 | 6,596 
Madeira._.--.| 11,136} 18,146 | 30,051 | 26, 425 
Portugal.....-| 85,056 | 429; 243 |756, 106 |696, 464 





J l1, 930, 379 ie 597, 957 |967,010 |741, 504 
| | | 





HOW WE ARE SPENDING OUR WAR FUNDS 


AUTHORIZED BEFORE| AUTHORIZED SINCE 
PEARL HARBOR | PEARL HARBOR 





NAVAL SHIPS AND PARTS 


MISC. MUNITIONS AND SUPPLIES 


POSTS, DEPOTS, FORTIFICATIONS 





PAY, SUBSISTENCE, TRAVEL (ARMED FORCES) 





MERCHANT SHIPS AND PARTS 


STOCKPILE, MISC, EXPORTS 





HOUSING 


misc. 


Each disc equals 
1 billion dollars 





THIS CHART SHOWS HOW OUR 
WAR FUNDS ARE BEING SPENT 
AS OF MARCH-15-1942 
It is based upon a break-down of 
$64,000,000,000 authorized and 
made available in the 18 months 
BEFORE PEARL HARBOR and 
$73,000,000,000 in the 3 months 
AFTER PEARL HARBOR—a total 

of $137,000,000,000. 

This includes $131,000,000,000 
voted for war by Congress, including 
$18,000,000,000 for Lend-Lease 
purposes, and commitments by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and its subsidiaries of 
$6,000,000,000. 
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* Cupa—February was generally favor- 
able for the winter vegetable crop, but a 
decline in demand and prices accom- 
panied by transportation difficulties 
served to reduce exports to the United 
States during the month. 

Some vegetables were shipped by rail 
from southern ports to the northern mar- 
kets of the United States, but because of 
higher freight rates the quantity of vege- 
tables so shipped was reduced, as only the 
better-quality products were profitable. 

The following table shows exports of 
fresh vegetables from Habana to the 
United States during February 1941 and 
1942, and for the period November 1940 
to February 1941 compared with Novem- 
ber 1941 to February 1942: 





Novem- | 


Novem- 
Kind February Febru- | ber-Feb- | ber-Feb- 
1941 ary 1942, ruary ruary 

1940-41 1941-42 

Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Tomatoes. 13, 080, 456 6, 509, 742 33, 031, 260 23, 431, 369 
Eggplant 1, 834, 385, 1, 032, 687, 4, 164,838) 2, 947, 485 
Peppers 1,951,068; 930,334 3, 298, 636) 1,515, 856 
Okra 193,578} 166,025 731, 747) 1,061, 093 
Lima beans 863,990 213,096) 3, 211,096) 2, 404, 190 
Cucumbers 986, 844) 629,982 2, 283, 667) 2, 836, 552 
Potatoes __-- | 18, 300 194, 228 
Others_. 260, 937 77, 985 755, 226 471, 450 
Total 19, 171, 258/9, 578, 151 47, 476, 470 34, 862, 223 





Fresh-fruit shipments to the United 
States also declined in February; exports 
from Habana to this country are shown 
below: 





- February February 

Kind 1941 * 1942 ° 
Papayas pounds 54, 283 8, 365 
Pineapples crates 10, 982 13, 520 
Plantains pounds 470, 976 164, 629 
Bananas dc 8, 800 2 960 
Others do 23, 826 1, 530 





As a result of the decline in exports to 
the United States, the canning of to- 
matoes for local consumption is expected 
to be somewhat increased. Canning of 
pineapples for exportation to the United 
States also will be considerably aug- 
mented. 


* Honpuras.—Banana production in 
1942 will increase almost 20 percent, it is 
now estimated—barring unpredictable 
contingencies. Operations declined to a 
low seasonal ebb during January, when 
exports totaled 806,876 stems, compared 
with 1,052,732 in December 1941 and 
774,827 in January 1941. High winds in 


United States War Appropriations (Cumulative) 
and War Expenditures 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





| CUMULATIVE WAR APPROPRIATIONS 
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the Puerto Cortes district in mid-January 
blew down about a quarter of a million 
stems. 


* IraQ.—The 1941 date crop was about 20 
percent smaller than that of 1940—re- 
garded as an exceptionally good year. 
Last season’s crop is reported to have been 
sufficient to pack 700,000 cases of Hallawi 
dates, 250,000 cases of Khadrawi, and 
1,200,000 cases of Sayir, of 69-70 pounds 
each. Quality was excellent, the dates 
being large and fleshy. Floods of the last 
3 years have killed at least a million off- 
shoots and young trees, and in time this 
will affect the total yield of the Basra 
district. Unlike previous years, 1941 
saw no dates shipped directly to the 
United States, because of lack of shipping 
space. 


Grain and Products 


* TuRKEY.—Bread-ration cards were in- 
stituted in Istanbul as of January 1, 1942. 
A few days later the system was also ap- 
plied in Ankara and is gradually being 
put into effect in various parts of the 
country. The Turkish Government has 
taken this emergency measure so as to 
restrict the consumption of wheat and to 
prevent a bread shortage during the com- 
ing months. 

Children below 7 years are allowed 
187.5 grams of bread per day and all per- 
sons above that age receive 375 grams. 
An exception is made for workers engaged 
in heavy manual labor; these receive a 
whole loaf of bread of 750 grams per day. 
It is interesting to note that the weight 
of a loaf of bread in Turkey has been 
gradually reduced from 1 kilogram to 
950 grams and now to 750 grams. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—The British Minis- 
try of Food has taken steps to prevent the 
waste of bread rendered unfit for sale be- 
cause of staleness. The attention of bak- 
ers has been drawn to the fact that 
butchers and sausage manufacturers use 
breadcrumbs and similar products in the 
preparation of foodstuffs. 

Hope has been expressed by the Min- 
istry that all bakers will make arrange- 
ments with traders carrying on such 
businesses near them to take over stale 
bread, and will arrange for delivery or 
collection in a manner which will insure 
that the bread is processed before it be- 
comes moldy or otherwise unfit for 
use. 


Meats and Products 


* ParRaGuay.—Canned meat was the most 
significant export item in 1941, exports 
for the first 10 months amounting to 14,- 
351,271 kilograms, an increase of 5,661,- 
303 kilograms over the corresponding 
pericd of 1940. 


* Urucuay.—Slaughterings of cattle for 


export in 1942 probably will be reduced 
from those of 1941 because of the unusu- 
ally large killings last year, the present 
low receipts of stock, and the poor con- 
dition of pastures. ‘The herds are now in 
only fair condition, as dry weather caused 
a shortage of grass and somewhat re- 
tarded the movement to market. 
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Figures on slaughterings and exports 
during the past 5 years follow: 


Cattle slaughterings in Uruguay, 1937 to 
1941 





———___ 


Slaughter of 
jerked beef for 
export by 4 
frigorificos of 
the interior 


Total slaugh 
ter (for local 
Year sale plus ex- 
port) in Mon 
tevideo 


—_ Head = Head 
937 932, 276 ” 

ne on? O07 7,30) 
neon ao on 12, 309 
+ bod Dept 25, 600 
1940 41, 940 19° 3 
1941 994, 859 17, 809 


LL , 


Exports of Cattle and Cattle Products 
November 1940 to October 1941’ 


ee, 


— 








Item Amount 


119, 483 
28, 635, 176 


Cattle on hoof number 
Preserved meat kilograms 
Jerked beef do 
Frozen beef do 
Salted beef do 
Meat extract do 








Poultry and Products 


* Panama.—Chickens have been retailing 
in the public markets as high as $2.50 
each, because of the favorable economic 
conditions prevailing in Panama. 

In an endeavor to maintain prices for 
chickens at a maximum of $1.80 each, 
the import tariff has been reduced from 
50 cents a fowl to 5 cents, with a limita- 
tion upon the number that may be 
imported. 

Panama is a poultry-producing coun- 
trv, but the domestic supply is not suffi- 
cient for the rising demand, occasioned 
in large part by the greatly improved 
economic conditions traceable to war 
expenditures in the Canal Zone. 


Sugars and Products 


* BrITISH West INDIES.—The sugar in- 
dustry has benefited more than any other 
local enterprise from conditions brought 
about by the war. 

Total production of the 1940-41 crop 
was 175,390 short tons, compared with a 
1939—40 production of 111,240 tons. Es- 
timated production for the current sea- 
son is placed at 187,200 tons, which the 
Imperial Government will purchase at 
a price of approximately £13,155 per long 
ton. A warning has been given, how- 
ever, that Jamaica may not be permitted 
to produce unlimited quantities under 
post-war conditions. 

The British Government, after con- 
siderable negotiation, has agreed to in- 
crease the price to be paid for the 1942 
Barbados sugar crop from $2.30'% per 
100 pounds to $2.52'!2, Barbados currency. 
The increase in price was allowed partly 
because of the increased cost of fertilizer 
and other items but mainly so that the 
estimated 35,000 agricultural workers 
could be paid higher wages to meet the 
increased cost of living. 
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Residents of Bermuda must get along 
nenceforth with three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar each per week. However, 
formal rationing cards have not been 
distributed, and the scheme is based on 
the honor system. Merchants who vio- 
jate the regulations will be subject to 
heavy fine and imprisonment. 


% CanapA.—Honey production has been 
in excess Of 20,000,000 pounds for each 
of the past 10 years, with an exceptional 
production of 37,000,000 pounds oc- 
curring in 1938. 

Visible indications are favorable to the 
honey-crop outlook for 1942, but produc- 
tion will depend upon climatic condi- 
tions and the timely blossoming of 
clover, buckwheat, and other flowers. 

Allowing for exports to Great Britain 
of 4,000,000 pounds of this year’s crop, 
it is expected that because of sugar 
rationing and other factors the re- 
mainder of the production will be con- 
sumed locally. 


* CuBpa—The quota for sugar produc- 
tion was fixed at 4,089,600 short tons, 
but mills may grind all available sugar 
cane, according to a decree of February 
16, 1942. 

During the first month of the grinding 
season—that is, up to February 15, 1942, 
a total of 666,801 short tons were pro- 
duced compared with 395,774 tons dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1941. In 
addition, 22,967,294 gallons of blackstrap 
(final) molasses and 18 877,430 gallons 
of invert (high-test) molasses were pro- 
duced during the 1942 period. 


Exports of Molasses and Sugar Sirups 





Commodity and destir 
tion 


Blackstrap molasse Callons Callons 
United States 138, 414, 408 101, SOO, O44 
Canada 3,415, 169 
United Kingdom 10, 408, 041 

Total | 152, 237, 618 101. 800. 940 

High-test (invert 

lasses: 
United States 107, 695, 327 2s), TOS, 5ST 
Canada 4184, 665 3, 434, O66 
United Kingdon 55, 533, 423 48, 606, 117 
Total 163, 713, 415 332, 838, 740 

Invert sugar sirups 
United State 6, 121, 280 7, 679, 205 
Canada 148, 960 245, 500 
Netherlands West In 


dies 1, 105 


Total _ . 6, 271, 345 7, 924, 885 





* Dominican ReEpusLic.—With nearly all 
mills grinding, quantity production of 
sugar was begun in January 1942, witha 
total output of 74,011 short tons. This 
monthly volume of production should 
continue until late in June or early July. 
No quantity shipments have yet bcen 
made. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Exports of sugar 
from Java for the first 11 months of 1941 
reached 1.061.400 short tons, compared 
With 829,503 tons during the comparable 
Period of 1940 and 1,523,147 tons for the 


year 1959. Exports for November 1941 
amounted to 147,757 tons—more than 
double those of November 1940, and 


greater than those in the same month of 
1939, which were 121,785 tons. 
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Exports to various countries in Novem- 
ber follow: 





Destination Short tons 

Great Britain, f. 0 12, 021 
Egypt 2, 928 
Suez, f. o 14, 749 
Aden 1,118 
Iraq 10, 803 
Iran 10, 670 
Afghanistan 1, 863 
Ceylon (Colombo) 4, 807 
India 11, 066 
Thailand (Siam) 935 
Penang 963 
Singapore 17, 311 
Hongkong 33, 075 
China 20, 161 
Asiatic U.S. S.R 5, 246 
Sarawak 18 
Portuguese Timor 6 
Australia 20 
Sabang (Netherlands Indies) 19 

Total_. 147, 779 





* ParRaAGuAY.—Sugar production during 
the 1941 season reached 17,475 short 
tons. Corresponding totals for 1940 were 
13,720 tons, while for the year 1939 11,- 
975 tons of sugar were produced. 

The 1941 statistics reflected conclusion 
of a highly successful season, and the 
actual production not only provides the 
estimated 9,900 tons of sugar needed for 
domestic requirements but leaves a com- 
fortable balance of almost 7,700 tons 
which undoubtedly will be moved into 
the export market. About 5,500 tons of 
the 1940 production were exported to 
Argentina and Uruguay, and there will 
reportedly be no difficutly in disposing 
of an additional 2,200 tons for the current 
annual period to these markets. 


Iron and Steel 


* CaNnaDA.—Monthly reports of pig-iron 
tonnage on hand, consumed during the 
month, and estimated to be needed in 
the coming month are now required 
from all foundries, under regulations of 
the Metals Controller. Allocation is then 
made, any necessary quota reduction be- 
ing applied to the requirements of 
civilian consumers. 

Heavy castings found, after importa- 
tion, to be defective may be destroyed 
under customs supervision and refund 
(minus the amount of the tax that would 
be assessed on the resultant scrap) may 
be secured. This provision for refund 
was made in the interest of practical 
wartime economy, effecting a saving in 
the use of transportation facilities. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


* CANADA.—Important advances have 
been made by the Canadian plumbing 
and heating industry in standardizing 
its products by eliminating certain sizes, 
styles, and patterns and concentrating 
on lighter weights. 

Requirements for the Navy are among 
the principal products now b<«ing pro- 
duced by the brass section of the indus- 
try. This work, to a large extent, is 
compensating for the enforced elimina- 
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tion of many nonessential items pro- 
duced during peacetime. 


* Cusna—Implements and machinery 
imported into Cuba for producing and 
processing rice are now exempted from 
customs duties and excise taxes. This 
exemption extends to such implements 
and machinery as may already have 
been imported, provided liquidation and 
payment of customs duties are pending 
on the date the decree becomes effective. 

To obtain the exemption, importers 
must present to the customs authorities 
a certificate (issued by the Department 
of Agriculture) that they are engaged 
in rice production. 


Medicinals 


* IRELAND (ErRE).—Scarcity of glucose 
for medicinal purposes has been over- 
come to an important extent by the use 
of invert sugar derived from beet sugar, 
which is reported to possess in a high 
degree the qualities of natural glucose. 


Motion Pictures 


* Ecypt.—Since October 16, 1941, a new 
tax of 5 milliemes (about 2 cents) has 
been levied on every entrance ticket to 
places of amusement. The proceeds of 
this tax are to go to charity. 


Nonferrous Metals 


* CanaDa.—Canadian authorities have 
prohibited the use of more than 10 per- 
cent of tin in coatings of conductors for 
electric wires and cables except under 
special permission of the Canadian 
Metals Controller. 

The Metals Controller has ruled also 
that, except by his special permission, 
the use of tin is prohibited in the man- 
ufacture of tin plate carrying in excess 
of 1.25 pounds of tin per base box. An 
exception is made when the tin plate is 
for use in preserving foods not restricted 
by previous orders, metal containing not 
more than 1.5 pounds per base box being 
permitted. 

Brass foundries are still manufactur- 
ing civilian goods classed as essential, 
but the largest use of brass is in the fab- 
rication of shell cases. 

Despite the large increase in the ca- 
pacity of Canadian plants to turn out 
fabricated brass, restrictions have been 
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imposed by the metal-control author- 
ities to meet wartime requirements which 
are reported to be 10 to 12 times those of 
normal peacetime production. 

Gold production in Canada totaled 
5,328,312 ounces in 1941, compared with 
5,311,145 in 1940 and 5,094,379 in 1939, 
according to preliminary Canadian sta- 
tistics. December production was re- 
ported at 419,104 ounces, compared with 
442.837 in the preceding month and 
450,862 in December 1940. 

Ontario produced 238,769 ounces of 
gold in December 1941, compared with 
280.410 ounces in December 1940. 

Quebec reports an output of 97,594 
ounces, or 1.1 percent above the Decem- 
ber 1940 total of 88,626 ounces. 

British Columbia produced 47,898 
ounces, against 51,359 ounces in Decem- 
ber 1940. 

Manitoba and Saskatchewan produced 
25,654 ounces in December; this repre- 
sented an increase of 1.2 percent over 
the December 1940 total of 21,686 
ounces. 

Yukon production for December 1941 
totaled 890 ounces, against 855 for the 
corresponding month of 1940. 

In the Northwest Territories produc- 
tion amounted to 7,746 ounces in De- 
cember 1941 and 7,040 ounces for the 
same month a year ago. 

Nova Scotia shipments to the Royal 
Canadian Mint amounted to 525 ounces, 
compared with shipments of 871 ounces 
in December 1940. 


* CuspA—The United States Defense 
Plant Corporation and Metals Reserve 
Co. have entered into agreements with 
Freeport Sulphur Co. whereby $20,000,- 
000 will be made available for production 
of nickel in Cuba. 


* Pervu.—Production of nonferrous 
metals in 1941 included the following: 








Metal Amount 
Antimony (content 
In bars pounds BY 
In ores lo 3, 451, ¢ 
I I 3, 459, 324 
Bismuth 
In refined bar pound 723. 367 
In bars t f l 422.07 
Tota if t 
Copper (content 
In bars short t 0, 12 
In ores and concent 8, STE 
T< t il s » 
I c tai } le 1dr 4 
Gold (content 
Ir ! Iver bar tr ‘ 18, 661 
In 76. 578 
In tra and other j 
r 741 
Tota 2 s 
Ss r (conter 
In gold and r bars troy oun 2 
I er bars di 8 
I concentra 1 other product 
r ince 4 034 
Tota y 
Lead 
In refined bars short tons 46, 51 
In bars not refined i 17( 
In ores and concentrates do 13, 749 
Total : 60, 432 
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Metal | Amount 

Tungsten, WO; in concentrates__short tons 223 

Molybdenum, Mo&; in concentrates___do 271 
Zine: 

In refined bars do } 775 

In concentrates do 26, 075 

Total_- 26, 850 





* Sparin.—Lead ore is produced in mod- 
erate quantities in Spain, the more im- 
portant ore-producing regions being 
found in the Sierra Morena area and on 
the southeastern coast. Production of 
lead ore reportedly decreased from 57,- 
880 metric tons (metal content 42,438) 
during the first 10 months of 1940 to 
35,452 (metal content 24,426) during the 
same period of. 1941. 

Subsidies formerly granted to miners 
and smelters were abolished in July 1941 
and smelters were required to pay to 
miners approximately $117 a metric ton 
of metal content—a price believed to be 
sufficiently profitable to encourage do- 
mestic production. Official prices estab- 
lished for pig lead for domestic sale were 
lower than prices paid to miners. 
Foreign prices being higher than domes- 
tic prices, it was expected that exports 
of lead and byproducts thereof would 
furnish profits to smelters. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


* BRITISH WEST INDIES.—Salt, extracted 
from sea water by evaporation, is the 
only mineral produced in the Bahamas. 
The average weight of salt so produced 
is 72 to 80 pounds per bushel. Total 
production reported for 1941 was 736,962 
bushels, valued at £34,489. 

The salt ponds are located at Inagua, 
Ragged Island, Rum Cay and Bight, and 
Cat Island. Inquiries have failed to as- 
certain the amount produced at each 
place, but information from Inagua gives 
production there for 1941 at about 30,000 
tons. 





* CanaDA.—Gypsum produced during the 
first 11 months of 1941 amounted to 
1,487,590 tons, according to preliminary 
statistics released by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, compared with 1,407,048 tons 
produced during the same period of 1940. 
Of the 1941 total, 199,943 tons were pro- 
duced in October and _ 170,800 in 
November. 


* Peru.—Nonmetallic minerals produced 


in 1941 included 987,482 barrels of ce- 
ment, 7,580 kilograms of sheet mica, 
75.000 metric tons of limestone, 25.000 


tons of gypsum, and 41 tons of powdered 
quartz, according to official Peruvian 
statistics. 


Paints 


* TurKEY.—The war-born shortage of 
paints, varnishes, and enamels contin- 
ued in 1941. Small stocks remaining at 
the beginning of the year were rapidly 
liquidated and the market became in- 
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creasingly dependent upon locally many. 
factured products which are of Poor 
quality and small variety. Local Manu. 
facture is restricted by Turkey’s depeng. 
ence upon imports for essentia] 
ingredients. Shortage of lithopone j, 
probably the greatest drawback. 

Some 2,000 liters of paints and enamels 
were imported from the United Kingdom 
and consisted largely of white- and req. 
lead pigments, enamels, automobile lac. 
quers, and small quantities of Chrome 
yellow and chrome green. Small quan. 
tities of antifouling and anticorrosiye 
marine paints were brought in from 


Palestine. 
Radio 


* IcELAND.—The importation and dis. 
tribution of radio equipment in Icelang 
is under the control of the Iceland State 
Monopoly of Radio. The Monopoly, 
however, does not buy, and has never 
bought, exclusively from one foreign sup. 
plier. As private firms or companies are 
not permitted to import radios or parts. 
the Government undertakes, with cer. 
tain reservations, to import the types of 
receiving sets desired by the subscribers, 
It keeps a record of all sets imported and 
purchased, and the names of the pur. 
chasers. A representative of the organ. 
ization is in the United States to place 
an order approximating $34,000, but 
whether or not it can be filled, or just 
what it covers, is unknown. It is pos- 
sible that not all of the organization’s 
needs have been filled, and offers by 
United States manufacturers would be 
welcomed. 


Rubber and 


Products 


* ARGENTINA.—In the face of a shortage 
of at least 90 percent in the country’s 
current requirements, the Ministry of 
Agriculture has decreed the rationing 
of existing rubber stocks, both crude and 
manufactured. Argentina produces no 
rubber, and in the past about 8 percent 
of its supply has been imported from 
Brazil. Tires probably will be rationed 
on a basis similar to that used in the 
United States. 


* CanApA.—A Government-owned com- 
pany, Polymer Corporation Limited, with 
headquarters in Toronto, will produce 
synthetic rubber. ‘(See Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 14, 1942.) 

The type to be manufactured is Buna 
S., made by the polymerization of 1 
percent butadiene and 25 percent sty- 
rene. Petroleum, from a_ convenient 
United States source, will be used in 
making the butadiene. 

It is expected that production will be- 
gin before the end of 1943, and that the 
capacity output will be about 34,000 long 
tons per year. All of the synthetic rub- 
ber which will be produced in Canada 
will be used exclusively for war purposes. 
* CoLompsiA.—Plans for establishing 4 
tire factory at Cali are being studied by 
Colombian automobile interests and 4 
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United States rubber firm. The pro- 
ed plant would be designed to utilize 
colombian-grown rubber. 
A native black rubber of poor quality, 
obtained from Tumaco, Narino, is used 
to some extent by local industries. 


gpain.—The Government recently is- 
sued an order setting forth certain pro- 
visions for the best utilization of Spain’s 
gmall stocks of crude rubber as well as 
grap rubber. Possession of either crude 
or scrap rubber is illegal unless author- 
ied by the Ministry of Industry and 
commerce. Holders of these commodi- 
ties must report under oath the extent 
of such stocks, including rubber salvaged 
from shipwrecks. The making of rubber 
tires for cars and trucks will be discon- 
tinued, causing factories to cancel pre- 
yious tire allocations that have not been 
delivered. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—A new order, de- 
signed to further the nation’s rubber- 
salvage campaign, was recently issued 
by the British Minister of Supply. It 
establishes maximum prices in respect 
of every type of waste for the different 
classes of purchaser-reclaimer, certified 
waste merchant, and dealer. It also 
prohibits the use of waste rubber, ex- 
cept under license, by anyone except a 
reclaimed-rubber manufacturer or, in 
the case of old tires, a tire retreader. 

A further order places under license 
the treatment, use, or consumption of 
crude rubber. 


Shipbuilding 


* ARGENTINA—Hansen, Puccini, S. A., 
San Fernando, Argentina, are to build 
for the National Petroleum Administra- 
tion of the Argentine Government (Yaci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales) a 3,846-ton 
tanker, to cost about 3,000,000 pesos, ac- 
cording to the British press. 


* FrancE.—The French motor vessel 
Kairouan was launched on January 17, 
1942, at the shipbuilding yards of the 
Forges et Chantiers de la Mediterranée 
at La Seyne, near Toulon, by the Com- 
pagnie de Navigation Mixte, La Cane- 
biere, Marseille. Its displacement ton- 
nage is 8,300, and it has these dimen- 
sions: Length, 466 feet; breadth, 59 feet; 
draught, 20 feet. The electric turbine 
installation is the most modern of its 
kind in the French merchant marine, 
having two motors each of 12,000 horse- 
power, a total of 24,000, developing an 
anticipated normal speed of 24 knots an 
hour at 20,000 horsepower, 

Destined for transport of passengers 
and merchandise between Marseille and 
the French colonies of North Africa, this 
new French vessel will carry 1,500 pas- 
Sengers—938 deck and 562 with cabin 
accommodations, the latter divided into 
134 first-class, 190 second-ciass, and 238 
third-class. All appropriate comfort is 
provided for these passengers, and the 
crew’s quarters are also said to be com- 
fortable and modern in equipment. 

The Kairouan has a capacity of 1,500 
tons of merchandise and can accommo- 
date 80,000 crates of fruits and vege- 
tables, whose handling will be facilitated 
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by four electric cranes. Its two cold- 
storage chambers, each of 392 cubic 
yards, will carry 100 tons of perishable 
food supplies and 4,000 tons of meat. 

Inasmuch as the Kairouan is the first 
passenger boat to be launched in France 
since the beginning of the war, the event 
was regarded as of considerable 
importance. 


* SwepEN.—During November 1941, 22,- 
870 dead-weight tons were launched and 
28,475 dead-weight tons were delivered 
from Swedish shipbuilding yards. These 
figures include larger vessels only. In 
addition, a number of small craft, such 
as minesweepers, service vessels for the 
Swedish Navy and Air Corps, pilot ves- 
sels, and small cargo vessels were 
launched or delivered. Repair work 
was not as extensive as heretofore at 
the yards, which are experiencing diffi- 
culties because of the delays of German 
deliveries of plates and other ship ma- 
terials. 

On November 11, 1941, the Gotaverken 
shipbuilding yard of Goteborg delivered 
the motorship Sinus, a modern tank ves- 
sel of 12,620 dead-weight tons, to the 
Nordstjernan Shipping Co. (the John- 
son Line) of Stockholm. 

The Sinus, eighteenth vessel built by 
this yard for the Johnson Line, has these 
dimensions: Length over all, 482 feet 6 
inches; molded breadth, 59 feet; molded 
depth, 35 feet 6 inches. 

The propelling machinery consists of 
one 6-cylinder, 2-stroke Diesel motor 
of the yard’s own construction, aggre- 
gating 5,200 indicated horsepower and 
capable of giving the vessel a speed on 
full load of about 13 knots. 

On November 27, 1941, the Eriksberg 
yard delivered the motorship Tankland, 
a 12,835-dead-weight-ton motor vessel, 
built for the Motortank Shipping Co. of 
Goteborg, a shipping company closely 
connected with the Brostrom combine. 
The vessel—first tanker ordered by this 
concern—is of the yard’s standard type 
with 9 center tanks and 10 wing tanks, 
one pump room amidships, and one 
smaller pump room in the fore part. 

The vessel has the following dimen- 
sions: length between perpendiculars, 
465 feet; molded breadth, 60 feet 9 
inches; molded depth, 34 feet; draft on 
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full load, 26 feet 9 inches. 
capacity is 605,000 cubic feet. 

The propelling machinery consists of 
one double-acting, two-stroke Diesel mo- 
tor of the Burmeister & Wain type, built 
at the yard and contracted to give the 
vessel a speed of 13 knots. 

Early in November the Lindholmen 
yard of Goteborg launched and deliv- 
ered two sister ships and laid the keel 
to the third. These ships are modern 
cargo liners of 2,900 dead-weight tons, 
with open shelter deck, half back, “soft- 
nose” stems and cruiser sterns. The di- 
mensions of the vessels are as follows: 
length overall, 208 feet 42 inches; 
molded breadth, 27 feet 6 inches; draft 
on summer freeboard, 19 feet 3 inches. 

The propelling machinery consists of 
one two-stroke, six-cylinder, Diesel mo- 
tor of the yard’s own construction, con- 
tracted to give the vessels a speed on full 
load of 1314 knots. 

The vessels delivered and launched are 
named the Camelia and the Virginia, re- 
spectively. The are both for the Swedish 
Lloyd Steamship Co. of Goteborg. 

On November 10, 1941, the Kockum 
yard of Malmo launched the mortorship 
Uranus, a 16,480-dead-weight-ton tank 
vessel, built for the Nordstjernan Ship- 
ping Co. (the Johnson line) of Stock- 
holm. 

The vessel is equipped with 10 center 
tanks and 10 wing tanks and has the 
following dimensions: length overall, 500 
feet; molded breadth, 63 feet; molded 
depth, 38 feet 6 inches, with a draft on 
full load of 29 feet 10 inches. 

The propelling machinery will consist 
of one eight-cylinder, double-acting 
MAN Diesel motor built at the yard, 
aggregating 6,000 axle horsepower, with 
a contracted speed of 14.5 knots on full 
load. 

On November 8, 1941, the Finnboda 
yard launched the motorship Froste, a 
3,450-dead-weight-ton cargo vessel, a 
sister ship to the motorship Fenris de- 
livered last December. 

The Froste has these dimensions: 
length overall, 322 feet 4 inches; molded 
breadth, 44 feet 6 inches; molded depth, 
27 feet 3 inches. 

The propelling machinery will con- 
sist of two Atlas-Diesel motors, aggregat- 
ing 2,450 indicated horsepower and con- 
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tracted to give the vessel a speed of 14 
knots on full cargo. The Fenris and the 
Froste are the largest vessels so far built 
at the Finnboda yard, where important 
improvements and modernizations have 
been started, which will make it possible 
for the yard to construct ships of up to 
17,000 dead-weight tons. 

On November 29, 1941, there was 
launched at the Helsingborg Shipbuild- 
ing Yard the S. S. A. Th. Jonasson, a 
modern cargo vessel of 2,950 dead- 
weight tons, with the following dimen- 
sions: length overall, 278 feet; molded 
breadth, 41 feet 3 inches; depth on full 
load, 18 feet 3 inches. 

The propelling machinery, which will 
be of the Gotaverken turbo-compressor 
type, is to be built partly at the Helsing- 
borg yard and partly at the Gotaverken 
yard and is contracted to give the vessel 
a speed of 13 knots on full cargo. 

The Brostrom shipping concern re- 
cently signed a contract with the Gota- 
verken, Eriksberg, and Lindholmen ship- 
building yards at Goteborg for the con- 
struction of a modern four-masted 
schooner with auxiliary motor, to be 
used as a training ship. Most of the 
steel material for the vessel has arrived 
at Goteborg, and the keel was laid at 
the Lindholmen yard on November 22, 
1941. The propelling machinery, a Got- 
averken Diesel motor, and the auxiliary 
machinery, as well as other equipment, is 
already under construction at the yards, 
and it is expected that the vessel will 
be completed during the summer of 1942. 

During recent months a number of 
Swedish naval vessels have been rebuilt 
and modernized, keels have been laid for 
new vessels, and several new ships have 
been completed. 

At the Gotaverken and Eriksberg ship- 
building yards, the keels have now been 
laid for the cruisers Tre Kronor and 
Gota Lejon. The vessels will have a dis- 
placement of 7,000 tons each and will 
carry a crew of 26 officers and 545 petty 
officers and men. The armament will 
consist of 15-centimeter guns, as well as 
antiaircraft guns, machine guns, and 
others. The hulls will be welded, and 
the vessels will be equipped with appara- 
tus as modern as can now be obtained. 
The propelling machinery will consist of 
turbine units of the De Laval type. 

The battleship Manligheten has re- 
cently been overhauled and modernized. 
The forepart of the vessel has been 
lengthened by several meters, and the 
prow is now of the modern “soft-nose” 
type. The old bridges have been entirely 
rebuilt, and a new antiaircraft bridge 
has been constructed. The armament 
consists of two 2l-centimeter and six 
15-centimeter guns, which have been 
given a considerably increased elevation 
and a longer range. The vessel has now 
been incorporated in the west-coast fleet 
as flagship. 

The cruiser Fylgia has also been rebuilt 
and modernized and will henceforth 
meet the increased demands as training 
vessel for cadets. 

It is understood that the shipbuilding 
and modernization program of the Swed- 
ish Navy and Air Force is being carried 
out as scheduled, despite difficulties due 
to delays in the delivery of materials. 
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Special Products 


* PanaMA.—Destruction of 112 coin-op- 
erated machines seized late last year 
(when common forms of legalized gam- 
bling in the Republic of Panama were 
banned) has been ordered by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The ban was occasioned by complaints 
from the business community that large 
sums of money were being diverted from 
legitimate channels of trade to the gam- 
bling machines. 

The Government-controlled National 
Lottery continues to be operated and 
represents a source of substantial rev- 
enue which is used for hospital purposes. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


* IrRaAN—The carpet market was dull 
during the third quarter of 1941, and 
prices rose slightly. Lack of shipping 
space since June 1941 has caused an 
accumulation of carpet shipments in 
Ahwaz and Khorramshahr, and buyers 
are holding off pending a resumption of 
shipping services. Another factor af- 
fecting prices is the tendency of mer- 
chants to keep stocks of carpets on hand 
rather than to hold-cash, in an attempt 
to protect themselves against antici- 
pated market and exchange fluctuations 
Because of the reduced output, stocks 
are small. United States importers have 
cabled their readiness to resume pur- 
chases as soon as shipping space is 
available. 


Cotton and Products 


* BrITISH West INpbIESs.—Cotton har- 
vesting was begun in Barbados late in 
January; however, the acreage to be 
harvested will be considerably less than 
that planted, since much of the cotton 
in the seaboard area on the southern 
section of the island will be a complete 
failure because of damages caused by 
the defoliating worm and the high winds 
in January and February. 

The question of importation of cotton 
goods from the United States was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The attending mer- 
chants agreed to request a decision as 
to whether the government will handle 
the importing and _ distributing or 
whether licenses will be granted for such 
importations. It is not expected that 
any decision will be reached for some 
time to come. 


*& VENEZUELA—In January a much- 
needed cotton gin was inaugurated in 
Acarigua, State of Portuguesa, an ex- 
tensive cotton-producing region. 


Wool and Products 


* CanapA.—lIncreased demand for wool 
as a result of the war and the uncer- 
tainty of supplies from Australia and 
New Zealand has impelled the Canadian 
Government to encourage an expansion 
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in domestic wool production. This is 
sought by providing sheep growers With 
a stable market at guaranteed prices, 

During the past 2 years Canadian jm. 
ports of wool have ranged around 90,009 . 
000 pounds greasy basis annually, while 
domestic production averaged 18,500,009 
pounds. Increased wool Production 
would release shipping space needed for 
war purposes. 

At the present time, relatively few 
Canadian farmers keep sheep, and num- 
bers stand at approximately 3,500,009 
head. Apparently what is chiefly needed 
to bring about a substantial increase by 
next spring is an assurance of a market 
for wool at favorable prices. Canadian 
officials point out that virtually every 
farmer in the Dominion could keep 19 
sheep on the feed and grass normally 
wasted on the farm. In addition, sheep 
numbers could be increased considera. 
bly if farmers in marginal areas took the 
precaution of keeping small reserves of 
hay and forage for feeding during the 
winter months. 

Western Canada, where there is abun. 
dant range, offers the most promising 
potentialities for large-scale sheep 
ranching. Climatic conditions have cop. 
stituted the main hindrance to sheep 
raising in this area. Owing to the long 
‘old winters, sheep must be sheltered 
and fed for approximately 6 months 
Moreover wild animals have constituted 
a menace to sheep. On the other hand 
sheep are remarkably free from disease 
in western Canada, and the cold weather 
results in a heavy fleece. 

To stimulate wool production, the Gov- 
ernment on March 10 set up a Wool 
Board with authority to purchase, col- 
lect, store, grade, allocate, transport, dis- 
tribute, and sell both domestic and for- 
eign wool and wool products for the 
duration of the war and for 1 year 
thereafter. The prices at which the 
Board will make its purchases of home- 
grown wool have not been announced as 
yet. It is expected, however, that they 
will be somewhat higher than those pre- 
vailing for the 1941 clip. 

Wool for civilian use, whether from 
domestic or foreign sources, will be sold 
to mills through the Board at prices no 
higher than the ceiling level in the period 
September 15 to October 11, 1941. Any 
losses on such sales are to be absorbed 
by the Board. Rationing cf civilian 
consumption of wool has not yet been 
found necessary in Canada. 


* Ecypt—lIncreased demand for Egyp- 
tian wool, particularly from the local 
blanket industry supplying Army re- 
quirements, has resulted in refusal on 
the part of the Egyptian Government 
to grant permits for exportation of pulled 
wool. Exportation of clipped wool has 
been prohibited since the beginning of 
1940. 

The trade estimates that pulled wool 
exported in 1941 totaled between 800 and 
1,000 tons, a comparatively slight de- 
crease compared with 1940. The United 
States is said to have been the country 
of destination for by far the largest 
quantity. 

The number of sheep in Egypt (1- 
918,846, according to the 1937 census) is 
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lis js estimated to have increased recently by These and other factors have caused Prices and Trade Board settled the con- 
With q small percentage. the board of directors of the Ontario troversy by naming 14.5 cents as the 
es, Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Associa- average minimum price. For the 1940 
n im. ' 7 tion to permit its members to plant this yield the price was 12.16 cents; the year 
ee Miscellaneous Fibers year 100 percent of the 1939 acreage al- before it was 13.67 cents. 
While x Ecypt.—The area under flax has risen lotments. Last year’s plantings were 75 Tobacco entered for consumption dur- 
00,000 | from 9,874 feddans (1 feddan = 1.038 percent of the 1939 acreage and 1940 _ ing February 1942, consisted of 1,660,627 
Iction acres) during the agricultural year plantings only 66% percent of 1939. The pounds of cut tobacco, 256,629 pounds of 
ed for 1939-40 to 31,593 feddans in 1940-41 and increased plantings were authorized with plug tobacco, 75,616 pounds of snuff, 775,- 
47,600 feddans in 1941-42—this last being — the realization that some chance was —_ 737.380 cigarettes, 14,688,370 cigars, and 
y few , record figure reflecting the increased being taken as to whether there will be 222,991 pounds of Canadian raw leaf 
num. | demand from abroad. a cash market for all the tobacco pro- tobacco, according to an unrevised state- 
00,00) production of flax fiber during the year duced this year. ment of the Canadian Department of 
leeded 1941-42 is estimated at 8,200 metric tons, Buying of flue-cured tobacco in Canada National Revenue. 
ase by an increase of 2,900 metric tons over began in the new belt on December 4 Total amounts of tobacco and tobacco 
larket 1940-41, while the production of flax tow and in the old belt on December 11, 1941. products entered for consumption dur- 
ladian js estimated at 4,100 metric tons, com- Within a few days practically all tobacco ing the first 2 months of 1942, with com- 
every pared with 2,600 tons during 1940-41. grown by members of the Flue-Cured parable data for the same period of 
ep 10 | The cultivation of flax in Egypt dates Tobacco Marketing Association of On- 1941, are as follows: cut tobacco 3,454,- 
rmally from the time of the Pharaohs. At the tario had been purchased at prices 161 pounds (3,788,770 in the first 2 
sheep beginning of the nineteenth century its closely approximating the association’s months of 1941), plug tobacco 504,081 
idera. cultivation was reduced to a very small appraisals of the individual crops. Buy- pounds (478,447), snuff 153,286 pounds 
Ok the acreage because of the development of ing of tobacco grown by nonmembers of (143,374), cigarettes 1,523,470,870 pieces 
ves of cotton production, but in 1914, with the the association, in accordance with es- (1.180,089,922), cigars 28,819,342 pieces 
1g the | advent of the first World War, the culti- tablished arrangements, commenced 2 (26,026,071), and Canadian raw leaf to- 
yation of flax was resumed on a large weeks later. arr bacco 422,065 pounds (360,537). 
ale. Nonmembers grew abou ,000, ; : 
he “Bayptian flax fiber attains a height of pounds of flue-cured in the old belt and tata 
sheep 30 to 120 centimeters, and its quality is from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 pounds in the oer ‘ 
recon. among the best in the world. Foreign _ new belt, which quantities, it is believed, Stocks of unmanufactured tobacco on 
shee customers insist on receiving flax fiber also were purchased. There are indica- hand in Canada on December 31, 1941, 
4 ion almost pure, With a tolerance of no more _ tions that buyers will take up most of | amounted to 100,861,829 pounds, includ- 
eltereg | than l0percent. the 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 pounds of the — ing 2,471,000 pounds held by plantations. 
onthe The flax crop cultivated in the Delta 1939 and 1940 crops which remained On December 31, 1940, stocks reached 
tituteq | Provinces 1s harvested between March unsold. 108,169,011 pounds. 
‘hang | 5 and April 30; fiber begins to come on Flue-cured tobacco grown in the Stocks on hand at the close of Decem- 
diseay | ‘themarketin May, =~ Sumas Lake area of British Columbia ber 1941 consisted of the following Cana- 
eather The local flax-spinning industry con- was sold on the same price basis as that dian tobaccos: bright flue-cured 73,736,- 
sumes more than 1,000 tons per year of established for the Ontario crop. 824 pounds (78,854,888 on December 31, 
eGov. | fax fiber and tow. At the end of 1941 The negotiating committee of the Bur- —-1940),_ burley 15,507,426 (14,777,952), 
. Wool there were approximately 2,000 tons of ley Tobacco Marketing Association of dark air- or fire-cured 2,435,129 (3,318,- 
2 ae fiber and tow flax in storage. oe Ontario met with tobacco buyers on De- 532), cigar leaf 5,781,502 (5,688,692), 
rt. dis- An important firm in Egypt spinning cember 9, but failed to agree on an aver- large pipe varieties 1,345,304 (1,512,758), 
nd fore and weaving Egyptian flax fiber and tow age minimum price for the 1941 burley and small pipe varieties 239,936 
‘or the | ‘8 Producing such articles as tablecloths, = crop. On January 14, 1942, the Wartime (320,233). 
a) nar cc creas once te 
i eria oO as cras ade é , - rer 
— ulation of Gax and cotton yarns. _ Value of Defense Contracts for Industrial Facili- 
be As a result of negotiations between ties Financed With Government and Private Funds 
at they the Egyptian and British Governments, Through November 1941 
se pre- the latter bought practically the entire 
1940-41 production of flax fiber and tow 
© from offered for export. Only 100 to 200 tons MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
be sold from the 1940-41 crop went to the 1200 
a United States. Negotiations are now be- 
ipa ing carried on between the Egyptian and 
te: British Governments for the latter to 1000 
bsorbed buy the 1941-42 production. 
civilian The exportation of flax fiber and tow 
t been during 1941 amounted to approximately 
. 4000 tons, a noticeable increase over 800F 
1940. Before the present war Belgium 
r Egyp- was the chief country of destination for 
1e local Egyptian flax exports. 
my Ie- 600 
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nine §=—s RELated Products 
led wool * CanapA—Consumption of tobacco in 200 
800 and Canada increased at least 3 percent last 
ght - year, as indicated by the calculated dis- 6 
e Unit appearance of leaf tobacco and also by 
: : ri - - - NON- IR HEMI- PETRO- MISCEL- 
country tax-paid tobacco products withdrawn for ENGINES. CON NITION, _— TRANS NERY, TRICAL reR- AND “CALS LeUM, LANE- 
largest cOnsumption. In addition, substantial PARTS STRUC- SHELLS, PORT EXCEPT EQUIP- ROUS STEEL (INCL. COAL, OUS 
quantities of untaxed tobacco products AND TION BOMBS, AND ELEC- MENT METALS PROD- EXPLO- AND 
ypt (l- | are being sent abroad as gifts to men et iit, wae eine =a 
snsus) §| inthe armed forces. 
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Stocks of imported tobaccos were: 
bright flue-cured 148,926 (1,715,282), 
burley none (50,706), dark air- or fire- 
cured 9,368 (253,318), cigar leaf 1,148,- 
271 (935,303), and other types 509,143 
(741,347). 


* Canary IsLtanps.—Greater interest is 
being shown in leaf-tobacco production 
in the East Canary Islands, where output 
now amounts to only 170,000 to 75,000 
kilograms annually. Tobacco manufac- 
turers in the Canaries use, in normal 
times, as much as 1,500,000 kilograms of 
leaf each year. The domestic leaf is 
reported to be of the Habana type and 
of fair quality only. 

Grand Canary tobacco factories man- 
ufacture products for local consumption 
and, under contract, for the Spanish 
Tobacco Monopoly. No leaf-consump- 
tion estimates for the last quarter of 
1941 are available, but stocks were ex- 
ceptionally short all last year because of 
increasing import difficulties. By the 
end of the year, most factories were idle 
and products were scarce for delivery to 
Spain as well as for local use. 

Though Spanish Monopoly orders for 
cigarettes and cigars during the last half 
of 1941 were valued at 2.418.650 pesetas, 
contract manufacturers shipped prod- 
ucts valued at only 606,911 pesetas in 
that period. Monopoly orders for the 
first 6 months of 1942 are reported at 
1,992,766 pesetas of cigarettes and 134,- 
400 pesetas of cigars. 

A substantial quantity of leaf (435 
hogsheads, 127 tierces, and 1,365 bun- 
dles) was in bonded warehouses at Las 
Palmas, and manufacturers were allowed 
to withdraw 70 percent of this for con- 
sumption by the various Grand Canary 
factories. The 30 percent balance was 
permitted to be shipped to Tenerife. 
Manufacturers now will be able to pro- 
duce for limited pericds, but they re- 
gard production as most uncertain after 
this tobacco has been used. 

American-grown tobaccos, mainly dark 
Virginia and dark Kentucky-Tennessee 
types, normally were imported into the 
East Canary Islands in large quantities 
and represented 50 to 60 percent of total 
receipts. Owing to curtailment in the 
usual imports of light American and 
British cigarettes, a few manufacturers 
are using a bright Virginia tobacco in 
a similar-type cigarette for local use. 

Leaf-tobacco entries at Las Palmas de 
Gran Canaria (importing center of the 
district) during the last quarter of 1941 
showed a further decline as a result of 
import problems. The imports, includ- 
ing withdrawals from bonded ware- 
houses, are recorded at only 42,845 kilo- 
grams (127,460 in the same period of 
1940), compared with 85,201 kilograms 
in the third quarter (101,530), 52,299 
kilograms in the second quarter (468,- 
792), and 147,208 kilograms in the first 
quarter (365,331). 
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Spain supplied 153,602 kilograms of 
the total 327,553 kilograms imported in 
1941; Cuban-tobacco imports were 107,- 
341, United States 64,629, and Brazilian 
1,981 kilograms. No leaf tobacco was 
exported from the Las Palmas district 
in the last quarter of 1941. 


* CuBA.—Tobacco consumption in Cuba 
continued to increase during 1941, fol- 
lowing the general trend of the last 
decade. Consumption of Cuban manu- 
factures in the last 5 years is given in 
the following tabulation: 





| Smok- 
Year Cigars Cigarettes | ing mate I 
tobacco LUE 
Tho Packages 
sands of If Poynds Dollars 
1937 125, 849 | 308, 723,740 | 122,980 | 23, 060, 934 
1438 125, 431 313, 282, 372 119, 292 | 23, 361, 539 
1939__.. 125, 264 | 308,473,417 | 103,967 | 23,001,912 
1940 214, 597 | 312,805,010 | 110,614 | 28, 582,410 
1941 245,647 | 322, 290,930 | 122,354 | 30, 926, 778 





Average retail prices prevailing in 1941 
were as follows: cigars, $60 per 1,000; 
cigarettes, 5 cents per package; smoking 
tobacco, 60 cents per pound. 

Cuban consumption of American cig- 
arettes, which retailed throughout 1941 
at 25 cents per package of 20, has shown 
a steady gain, as indicated in the follow- 
ing import statistics. 





Year Pack 2 
1937 2, 283, 914 
1938 2, 641, 321 
1939 2. 4990, O51 
1940 ___ 5 3, OS2, 461 


1941 3. 364, 690 





* Ecypt.—Prohibition of tobacco cul- 
ture for domestic use has resulted in im- 
portations of more than 5,000,000 kilo- 
grams of imported leaf tobacco annually. 

Before World War I the Egyptian cig- 
arette industry was more extensive and 
consumed 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 kilograms 
of tobacco annually. At that time Egyp- 
tian cigarettes, made by hand of Turkish, 
Russian, and Greek tobaccos, ranked 
second in Egypt’s exports. In recent 
years Egypt’s exports of cigarettes have 
decreased, mainly because of higher cus- 
toms duties imposed by foreign countries. 
Egypt has not encountered any Serious 
shortage of tobacco supplies since the 
first World War despite the discontinu- 
ance of trade with several countries sup- 
plying Egypt with tobacco. 

During 1941 imports of leaf tobacco 
were 16 percent higher than in 1940, the 
United States being the principal source 
of Egypt’s imports. This reflected the 
increasing preference for the English- 
type cigarette resulting from the demand 
by British troops in Egypt. During the 
period from May 1, 1941, to September 
31, 1941, revenue collected on imported 
tobacco totaled 5,138,251 Egyptian 
pounds, compared with 4,388,630 Egyp- 
tian pounds during the same period a 


year ago. 
Waxes 


* CaNADA.—Total production of furni- 
ture polishes and auto polishes in Canada 
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from all industrial groups vary consid. 
erably from year to year, according to 
the statistics published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Details for the 
years 1933-40 follow: 





aoeememeneil 
Furniture pol- | Auto polishes 
ishes | including way 

| ins 
$120, 936 

97, 7% 

1939 is, 113 si 


] 

1937 162, 35 ind 

1938 197, 599 58 41 
l 


1933 $156, 770 
1934 120, 998 


1935 134, 757 


939 - 
a 59, 877 


1949 59, 9SO me 9 
’ 46, 336 





ara, 
* GUATEMALA.—Production of beeswax in 
Guatemala amounted to 77,341 pounds 
during the agricultural year 19404) 
compared with 73,198 pounds in 193949 
and 86,382 pounds in 1938-39, according 
to official statistics of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Exports of beeswax from Guatemala 
more than doubled in the calendar year 
1941, reaching 677 quintals (1 quinta]= 
101.43 pounds) valued at $14,900, com. 
pared with 306 quintals valued at $4,795 
in 1940. The United States has been the 
chief outlet for Guatemalan beeswax 
during the last 5 years, and imports from 
there have increased greatly since 1937, 
During the first 9 months of 1941, im. 
ports into the United States of beeswax 
amounted to 57,000 pounds. 
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during the first half of the 1939-40 fisca} 
year amounted to only 760,000,000 
crowns. 


Transport and Communication 


Swedish Foreign-Shipping Traffic Dur- 
ing 1941 Shows Decline.—The direct in- 
coming shipping traffic from foreign 
countries decreased from 12,448,000 tons 
in 1940 to 11,592,000 tons in 1941. Fig- 
ures for the direct outgoing foreign traffic 
were 12,826,000 tons in 1940 and 12,079. 
000 tons in 1941, a reduction in the total 
foreign traffic of 6.3 percent. In com- 
parison with 1939, the 1941 foreign traffic 
was reduced by no less than 52.6 percent. 

The percentage of Swedish vessels’ 
participation in this traffic increased 
from 32 percent in 1940 to 41.2 percent 


in 1941. The German participation, sec- 
ond largest, was 28 percent in 1941, 
against 44.9 percent in 1940. Danish 


vessels participated with 20.7 percent and 
Finnish vessels with 7.7 percent. 

Foreign-shipping traffic in the larger 
ports—Goteborg, Stockholm, and Mal- 
mo—was reduced by 22.1, 35.1, and 226 
percent, respectively. The Malmo figure 
does not include the regular ferry traffic 
between Malmo and Copenhagen. 

In comparison with 1939, the 1941 for- 
eign traffic was reduced by 80.8 percent 
at Goteborg, 66.8 percent at Stockholm, 
and 69.2 percent at Malmo. 

Swedish Merchant Marine Reduced in 
1941—The Swedish merchant marine 
was reduced during 1941 by 70 vessels, 
totaling 54,768 gross tons, according t0 
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preliminary figures. Corresponding fig- 

ures for 1940 were 40 vessels, 100,913 
oss tons. Since the outbreak of the 

war in September 1939 Sweden has lost 

129 vessels of 152,342 gross tons, or 9.4 
rcent of its merchant fleet. 

The above-mentioned reduction would 
have been greater had not the merchant 
fleet been increased by new ships and 

yrchases from abroad—which increase 
totals 38 vessels of 103,058 gross tons and 
75,278 net tons. 

The following table shows the Swedish 
merchant marine at the close of 1940 
and 1941, respectively: 








1940 | 1941 


Item 


Num-; Gross |Num-| Gross 
| ber | tons | ber tons 
| } 
nn | | a5 
steamships | 787 | 706,561 | 734 | 628, 368 
Motor vessels 493 | 725,263 | 493 | 750, 690 
sailing vessels with | | 
auxiliary motor 915 | 84,655 | 889 | 82,772 
Others... . 7] = 2,687 5 | 2, 568 
Total 2, 202 |1, 519, 166 |2, 123 |1, 464, 398 
| | 
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Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Insured Parcel-Post Service Sxs- 
pended.—The insured parcel-post se1v- 
ice from the United States to Switzerland 
(including Liechtenstein) has been sus- 
pended, effective March 20, 1942, ac- 
cording to an announcement in the U. S. 
Postal Bulletin of March 20. 

Ordinary parcel-post packages for de- 
livery in Switzerland may be accepted as 
heretofore. 


Tunisia 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


Forest Products: Intertrade Group 
Formed; Sales Tax Imposed.—A forest- 
products intertrade group was formed 
in Tunisia to regulate trade in forest 
products, by a residential order published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien. 

Members of this group are to pay a 
tax of 0.30 percent on sales of wood, 
charcoal, and cork, by an order of April 
19, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of April 26. 

Alfa Grass: Gathering, Transport, 
Weighing, and Buying Permitted Excep- 
tionally* 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Fresh Vegetables and Alfa Cords: Er- 
port-License Tazes Fixed.—Export-li- 
cense taxes have been fixed in Tunisia 
on fresh vegetables and alfa cords, ef- 
fective from April 17, 1941—by an order 
published in the Journal Officiel Tuni- 
sien. 

The new taxes are as follows, in francs 
per 100 net kilograms: artichokes, fen- 
nel, and green peas, 25; carrots, 100; 
turnips and other green vegetables, agri- 
cultural rope of alfa, 50; and alfa cords 
with a minimum thickness of 8 milli- 
meters, 150. 
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Price Control and the Forezgn 
Trader 








To prevent the loss of foreign markets 
as a result of “profiteering” abroad and 
the dislocation of domestic prices, the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
Board of Economic Warfare on April 5 
issued a joint memorandum covering 
policy with respect to prices of commodi- 
ties to be sold to friendly foregn coun- 
tries. After summarizing the functions 
of OPA and BEW with regard to exports 
(BEW through the Office of Export Con- 
trol) the statement sets forth a 7-point 
OPA export price policy and outlines the 
procedure established for close collabora- 
tion and cooperation between the two 
agencies in connection with export ceil- 
ing prices. Briefly, the 7-point OPA 
export price policy is: 

1. To set a fair price which covers the 
additional costs involved in exporting. 

2. To set a price, which is neutral in 
its effects on the distribution of sales 
between export and domestic markets. 
While excessive export prices endanger 
the maintenance of domestic ceilings 
and thus endanger morale at home, on 
the other hand insufficient export mar- 
gins will result in a loss of foreign mar- 
kets at a time when export markets are 
already jeopardized by shipping difficul- 
ties and contracted supply at home. The 
OPA carefully weighs both considera- 
tions. 

3. To fix export margins at different 
levels according to the functions per- 
formed by the sellers; the highest margin 
is allowed to the middlemen who incur 
the largest costs, inclusive of risks. 

4. To establish export differentials in a 
manner (which follows from 3) which 


will not disturb established methods of 
doing business. Where additional mid- 
dlemen insert themselves as a result of 
disturbed market conditions, export mar- 
gins are not raised in order to support 
the unnecessary middlemen. If, on the 
other hand, producers refuse to sell to ex- 
porters and take over the export market, 
the O. P. A. is not disposed to allow the 
producer the margin which otherwise 
would have gone to the exporter. 

5. To give special consideration to 
hardship cases: distress sales resulting 
from war conditions, sales required by 
strong political or military considera- 
tions, purchases in the preceiling period 
of exports at prices much above ceiling 
prices. 

6. Toerr on the side of liberality where 
generous treatment will enable exporters 
who have lost much of their trade to 
maintain export contacts for the post- 
war period. 

7. To cooperate and collaborate with 
B. E. W. in such a manner that exporters 
who appeal ceiling price provisions will 
be instructed in the most expeditious 
manner of treatment. 

As an example of the collaboration by 
the two agencies, the memorandum gives 
in considerable detail the “case history” 
surrounding the recent amendment made 
to O. P. A.’s Revised Price Schedule No. 
49 covering the resale of iron and steel 
products in the interest of exports. 

[Complete text of the announcement may 
be obtained from Distribution Center, Office 
of Price Administration, Room 1400, Tempo- 


rary D Building, Fourth and Independence 
Avenue SW, Washington, D. C.] 





United Kingdom 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Linseed: Drawback Reduced—The 
rate of drawback on linseed imported into 
the United Kingdom to be used in the 
manufacture of linseed oil has been re- 
duced to 24s. 6d. per ton, by order of the 
Treasury effective December 3, 1941. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Classification of Lithopone.— 
A new subhead ‘M” has been added to 
numeral 369 of the Venezuelan tariff to 
cover lithopone, which was not specifi- 
cally classified heretofore. The perti- 
nent resolution, No. 95, of March 16, 
1942, provides that lithopone be dutiable 
at 0.34 bolivar per gross kilogram. 


Chilean Expositions at Santiago 


The opening dates of the Chilean In- 
dustrial and Commercial Exposition and 
the International Sample Fair, men- 
tioned in several previous issues of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, have again been 
postponed, according to recent Chilean 
press notices. It is now the intention 
of the Chilean Manufacturers Associa- 
tion (Sociedad de Fomento Fabril) to 
inaugurate the Industrial Exposition on 
October 10, 1942. In this way part of 
the time the exposition is open will be 
concurrent with the annual livestock 
show, which will take place at the nearby 
fair grounds and is always an important 
event in Santiago. The new opening 
date of the International Sample Fair 
has not yet been announced. 

Further details may be obtained from 
the Sociedad de Fomento Fabril, Ban- 
dera 131, Santiago, Chile; from any 
Chilean Consulate in the United States, 
the Chilean Embassy, or the Department 
of Commerce in Wasnington. 
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European, Far Eastern, and 


Other Exchange Rates 


Nore.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


New York Rates REporTeD BY FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp 





Country 


Australia___ 


Canada 


Hong Kong 
India__ 
New Zealand 


Straits ne Sie: 


Unit quoted 


{Pound (free) - 
\ Pound (official) _- 
{aed (free) 


LL 


Mme ...._.__...- 
|{Pound acetate 





Dollar (official). es cote oe 


Pound (official)_...._--___- 





Annual average 
rate 
1939 | 1940 
i 
$3. 5338 | $3.0516 | 
; 3. 2280 | 
. 9602 . 8514 
. . 9091 
. 2745 . 2206 
*. 3328 . 3016 | 
3. 5482 | 3. 0638 
*. 5174 . 4698 
*4.4017 | 3.9800 | 
4. 4354 | 3. 8300 | 
sili 4.0350 | 


1942 








OFFICIAL RATES IN FoREIGN CoUNTRIES 


[New York rates not currently available] 














Equivalent 
in United 


Annual average rate ! 











Country Official rate States dol- 
| lars of unit 
wasted 1938 1939 
| | 
Afghanistan | 4 Afghanis=1 rupee- | $0.0753 | 
Belgian Congo --- _.| 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00 .0226 : 
Belgium --------- ...-| 1 belga=RM 0.4000_-__-- 1. 1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
Bulgaria -- -- --| llev=RM 0.0305_- ; 4.0122 *. 0124 +°.0121 
China (Shanghai)__________- ; 1 ynan=$0.0531____- 40531 *. 2136 *. 1188 
China—Manchuria__. ..| 1 M. yuan=1 yen_- . 2344 . 2845 . 2698 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia 1 koruna=RM 0.10 +. 0400 * 0347 | * 0343 
Slovakia--------- 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860 10344 *. 0347 | 5°. 0343 
Denmark -_-___--- .-| 4.79 kroner=$1.00_______- | . 2088 . 2183 . 2035 
Egypt___. __| £E0.24072=$1.00._____- |} 4.1542 | 8.0130 * 4.5463 
Finland_. | 49.35 markkaa=$1. 00 __. . 0203 0216 | * 0199 
France: | | 
Occupled area _.| 1 franc=RM 0.0500___- | 9, 0200 . 0288 | . 0251 
Unoccupied area- | 43.90 francs=$1.00__- . 0228 . 0288 | . 0251 
French Indochina__- ..| 1 pilaster =$0.2269_____- . 2269 7, 2880 ? 2510 
Germany ---- RM 2.50=$1.00 - 4000 | * 4006 * 4002 
Greece ___-- : 1 drachma= RM 0.0167 *, 0067 | 0090 | . 0082 
Hungary --- 5.13 pengo=$1.00______- . 1949 | 1973 | . 1924 
Iceland 6.505 kroner =$1.00_... . 1537 | | 
Iran____- 35 rials=$1.00 ; | . 0286 | } 
Iraq__-- 1 dinar=£1 1 sterling... | 4.0350 * 4. 8804 * 4.4354 
Italy___- 19 lire=$1.00_____- . 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
Japan 1 yen=$0.2344 . 2344 . 2845 | 2506 
Netherlands 1.8838 guilders=$1.00__ . 5308 - 5501 | . 5334 
Netherlands Indies | 1.8925 guilders=$1.00__ | . 5284 "5501 | * 5334 
Newfoundland $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 . 9091 | - 9942 | . 9402 
I 4.375 kroner=$1.00____- . 2286 | . 2457 | . 2327 
Palestine £P1=£1 sterling___- : 4.0350 | #4, 8894 | "4 4354 
Poland (* ‘General Governor- | 1 zloty=RM 0.5000____- 4.2000 | 1886 » 1884 
ship’’). | 
Ro eo 100 escudos=£1 cummed 8 0.0404 | 0443 . 0404 
Rumania__-_-- 191.30 lei=$1.00 : . 0052 *. 0073 " * 0071 
SRS Soladertnn cocina 10.95 pesetas =$1. “ati se 0913 *. 0560 * 0999 
Sweden_.__....-. 4.175 kronor=$1.00__-_- | . 2395 2399 2380 
Switzerland__-- 4.31 francs=$1.00______- . 2320 . 2253 . 2268 
Syria | 2.195 pounds=$1.00____- : . 4556 7. 5760 * 5020 
Thailand (Siam) | 11 bahts=£1 sterling... __- . 3659 4445 4032 
OO a £T1=$0.75 OR hee 7500 | 8011 8024 
U. 8. 8. R_-- | 5.30 rubles=$1.00 19____ 1887 | 
Yugoslavia: 
Croatia. 1 kuna=RM 0.0500.____.....--.----.---- ota 4, 9200 *. 0231 } i *. 0227 
Serbia___ se cobabenceniis 4, 0200 *.0231 | i *, 0227 
*Nominal tNot available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations 0 


transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal] Reserve Board 
? Based on German official rate for United States dollar 
2 Average for first 8 months only 
‘ Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 
‘ Average for first 3 months only 
* Based on average for pound sterling 


' Based on average for French franc 
* Average for Netherlands guilder. 


* Official rate in London. 


Quotations not available“after Feb. 


1° Based on official rate for pound sterling 
\ Average for January-August and November-December. 


11 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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Importance of Exports to Latip. 


American Economies 


5 


(Continued from p. 7) 


condition, however, Paraguay would per. 
haps suffer less from loss of trade than 
would most other American Republics. 

Pastoral and agricultural products— 
notably cotton, hides and skins, beef, and 
tobacco—typically make up about half 
the exports from Paraguay. The chief 
export has been cotton, which accounteg 
in 1938 for 27 percent of the total value 
of exports. Other exports, in order of 
importance, were quebracho extract, 18 
percent of exports (1938); hides ang 
skins, 12 percent; and beef, meat con- 
centrates, and yerba mate, each account. 
ing for 7 percent. Meat extract and to- 
bacco comprised, respectively, 6 percent 
and 3 percent of total exports. 

Imports into Paraguay, in order of im- 
portance (as indicated by figures for 
1938), are (1) foodstuffs, (2) cotton and 
cotton manufactures, (3) metals ang 
metal manufactures, (4) machinery and 
electrical goods, and (5) petroleum and 
petroleum products. Europe—notably 
the United Kingdom and Germany— 
until the war supplied a large share of 
Paraguay’s imports, but today Paraguay 
is turning to the United States for an 
increasing portion of its import require- 
ments 


Bolivia 
Bolivian exports of minerals, 
pally tin, tungsten, antimony, 
per, and zinc, constitute the basis of 
Bolivian economy to a degree unknown 
in any other country of Latin America. 
comprising over 99 percent of total ex- 
ports in 1941. Rubber, hides and leather, 
quinine, and coca leaves make up the 
l-percent balance. 

Because of this dependence 
mining industry, agriculture and manv- 
facturing have occupied a_ secondary 
place, with the result that large imports 
of livestock, refined sugar, wheat, and 
other food products are required for do- 
mestic consumption: imports of mining 
machinery and apparatus, railroad 
equipment, motortrucks, gasoline, and 
dynamite are necessary for the mainte- 
nance of mining operations and the 
transport of minerals for export; and 
cotton textiles, pharmaceutical special- 
ties, and other manufactured goods must 
be imported to supplement local pro- 
duction. 

The principal! centers of population are 
located in the high plateau where only 
potatoes and hardy cereal crops can be 
cultivated; eastern lowlands, where ex- 
tensive areas are available for growing 4 
great variety of crops on a large scale, 
lack transportation facilities to the con- 
suming centers. As a result approxi- 
mately one-third of Bolivia’s imports 
consist of foodstuffs or other agricul- 
tural products, a large proportion of 
which might otherwise be produced 
within the country. 

The development of manufacturing in- 
dustries has been handicapped by the 
scarcity of various raw materials and 
lack of cheap fuel. Industrial establish- 
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ments are small, confined almost entirely 
to the Department of La Paz, and limited 
for the most part to the production of 
foodstuffs, beverages, textiles, and other 
easily fabricated commodities designed 
for local consumption. There is prac- 
tically no fabrication of metals; the en- 
tire mining production has been ex- 
ported. 7 

A large part of Bolivia’s mineral ex- 

rts are produced, as in Peru, from 
foreign-owned mines; a _ considerable 
portion of the value of such exports is 
sent abroad, but export duties, and other 
taxes levied upon the mining industry, 
comprise an important part of the gov- 
ernment’s budget. The mining-for-ex- 
port industry, chief support of the bulk 
of Bolivia’s population, contributes to 
the export trade virtually to the exclu- 
sion of all other products, and is, directly 
or indirectly, the primary source of Gov- 
ernment revenue. 


Peru 


Peru has a diversified economy seldom 
found in Latin America, but lacks cer- 
tain essentials which can Only be ob- 
tained by using funds received from sub- 
stantial exports of copper, cotton, crude 
oil, gasoline, sugar, gold and silver, fine 
alpaca, llama and vicuna wools, lead, 
vanadium, bismuth, zinc, hides, and fur- 
skins. Secondary export items are fuel 
oil, coffee, cottonseed and meal, cube, 
antimony, mOlybdenum, lumber balata 
and special gums, coca leaves, flax fiber, 
and manganese. Guano has been an im- 
portant item, but supplies are now limited 
owing to the near exhaustion of the de- 
posits and exports are only permissible 
after the needs of domestic agriculturists 
have been satisfied. 

The importance of exports in Peru- 
vian economy is currently illustrated by 
the prospective loss in 1942 of practically 
all markets for the excellent quality cot- 
ton crop which has for years been the 
principal source of income for a large 
part of the population. Under some cir- 
cumstances such an event might play 
havoc with the entire economic struc- 
ture of the nation, disrupt the finan- 
cial situation, have marked effects upon 
the standard of living of a great number 
of people. The recent spectacular rise 
in the demand for Peruvian sugar, how- 
ever, as a result of Pacific warfare may 
act as a partial buffer by restoring that 
commodity to its former position as the 
principal agricultural export crop of 
Peru, offsetting the reduction in cotton 
income in 1942. 

Although possessing such basic indus- 
trial elements such as iron and steel. 
these have been but little utilized; the 
manufacturing structure of the country 
is not yet equipped to produce many ar- 
ticles desired, and which must be im- 
ported. These tariff-protected indus- 
tries, as a result of shortages of imported 
Taw materials and of increasing purchas- 
Ing power, are scarcely able now to meet 
the internal demand for textiles, cement. 
foodstuffs, and shoes, nor are they able 
to make much progress in supplying the 
rowing deficiency of imported products. 

If the rising standard of living is to 
be maintained Peru must purchase elec- 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to 1 dollar. 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Argentina Paper peso Official A _- 
Official B- 
a 


Free market 
Controlled _ - 
Compensation 
Curb........... 
Official (3) ....... 
Free market - - __- 
Special free market 
Curbd...... cate 
Official : 
Export draft... 
Curb market-. 
Free 
Gold exchange _.- 
Mining dollar 

| | Agricultural dolla 
Colombia | do Controlled _. 4 

| Bank of Republic 
} Stabilization Fund 
Curb..-.. . 
Uncontrolled 
Controlled... ._- 
F 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Milreis 


Chile Peso 





Costa Rica |} Colon 


Peso 
Sucre --. 


Cuba 
Ecuador 


Commercial Bank_. 





Honduras Lempira Cs si 2 
Mexico Peso. _. | Free_. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb___. 
Paraguay | Paper peso Official __- 
Free 
Peru Sol_. — 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso. | Controlled - - 
| Free ; 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled... 
| Free 


ee 
Central Bank (Official) 
Central Bank (Free) - 


Annual average | 
ate 


Latest available 


Average rate quotation 





1940 1941 Dec. Jan. 





1941 1942 Rate Date 
3.73 3.73 3.73 3. 73 3. 7é Mar. 18 
4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Bi De. 


3 
. 4 
4.93 
nant snvsenef $95 jMO 
4.23 | Mar. 18 
a4 5 y 


39.09 | 43.38 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Mar. 23 
1 53.83 | © 55.00 |_-.._--- 2s nee 

56. 71 54. 02 48. 38 48. 25 48. 50 (33) 

16.500} 16.500) 16.500) 16. 500 16. 500} Mar. 14 


19. 650 19. 650 19. 650 Do. 
20. 600 20. 600 20. 600 Do. 
20. 055 19. 899 19. 750 Do. 


oO 
bo | 
2 
< 
£ 
te 




















f l 
31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
331.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
931.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
75 755 .755| Feb. 3 
| 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1, 755 De. 
; @) (‘) (‘) (*) Gb... 
|} 1.88 1. 86 1.79 1.77 1.77 | Feb 
| 6.70 5. 85 5. 82 5. 83 5.86 | Mar. 27 
| 5.62] 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
| - 90 975 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 | Mar. 28 
| $16.42 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 | Mar. 7 
i? = 5 =e becall EE) Meee 
| © 15.73 |... ee as | Pe LES 
| 204] 204 2.04 2.04} 204 | Mar. 21 
5. 40 4. 86 4.86 4. 86 4.85 | Mar. 14 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | Mar. 21 
6. 36 5. 93 5.49 5. 26 5. 30 Do 
7 70. 00 sia . CEP) EE! 333.00 | Dee. 27 
775.35 (10) ata 
6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Mar. 23 
} 2.5 2. 5 2.5 2.5 | 2.5 Do 
| 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1.899 Mar. 21 
2. 66 2. 31 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 Do 
3.19 3. 26 | 3.35 3. 35 3.35 Do 
1 3.46 | 123.76 | 3. 80 3. 75 3. 55 Do 





1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31 

? For commitments of the Government only. 

3 Established on July 13 

4 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 
1.95. 

§ June-December 

6 January-May. 

’ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso 

§ Jan. 1-June 20. 

* Established Mar. 25 

1° Abolished on Feb. 10. 


1! Jan. 1-June 25. 

'2? July 24-Deec. 31. 

'3 Middle of March. 

4 In addition there is ‘‘compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

NotTe.—See Argentina ‘‘Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of Oct. 4, 1941, for rates an- 
nounced on Sept. 2 as applying to automotive equip- 
ment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise in 
customs on Aug. 27. 





trical, mining, and agricultural machin- 
ery, semi-finished and completed steel 
mill products, supplementary supplies of 
wheat grain and = rice, automobiles, 
trucks, cotton textiles, lumber, pharma- 
ceuticals, cement, glass and ceramics, 
paper, paints and varnishes, wool, jute, 
silk and rayon yarns and cloths, colors, 
rubber products, medicinals, and mining 
explosives. Before the war much of the 
iron and steel, the textiles, dyes, and 
other specialities were imported from 
continental Europe. 

While available statistics do not offer 
a satisfactory basis for estimating the 
importance of total exports in the econ- 
omy of the country, agriculture must be 
regarded as the basic industry of Peru. 
For, although agricultural and pastoral 
commodities comprise less than 40 per- 
cent of the total value of Peru’s exports, 
approximately 85 percent of the total 
population is dependent, directly or in- 
directly, upon agriculture and_ stock- 


raising. The mining industry ranks 
second to agriculture, furnishing employ- 
ment to 28,494 persons, producing goods 
to the value of 285,204,997 soles, and ac- 
counting for 58 percent of the total value 
of exports (1937). 

In recent years the combined value of 
exports of metals and petroleum has sur- 
passed that for agricultural commodities. 
It has been claimed that the greater part 
of the income from the mining and 
petroleum industries does not accrue to 
Peru, but statistics show that those in- 
dustries provide substantial and increas- 
ing amounts of current funds consisting 
of wages, salaries, expenditures for sup- 
plies, taxes, export duties and other op- 
eration expenses. 

In comparison with agriculture and 
mining, industrial production is still in 
its early stages, though rapid expansion 
has taken place in recent years, particu- 
larly in the production of textiles, 
foodstuffs, beverages, clothing and phar- 
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maceuticals. The number of plants in 
operation has been variously estimated at 
from 600 to 800, employing from 25,000 to 
30,000 persons. The total value of the 
products of industrial enterprises has 
been estimated at 175,000,000 soles, or 
only about 63.5 percent of the value of 
mining production—and 51 percent of the 
total value of exports. 

Peru’s exports are diversified but each 
product plays a well-established and 
vital part in the support of the Govern- 
ment and the sustenance of the people. 
With its economy today based on pro- 
duction for export an economy based on 
production for consumption appears un- 
likely for many years. 


Ecuador 


Ecuador is essentially an agricultural 
country, the principal crop, cacao, usually 
accounting for about one-third or one- 
fourth of total exports, and coffee, the 
second most important crop, making up 
about one-seventh of the total. Numer- 
ous other agricultural products are also 
grown in Ecuador, including sugar, cot- 
ton, tobacco, corn, rice, potatoes, and a 
wide variety of fruits and vegetables, but 
these are consumed almost entirely with- 
in the country and are not availed of 
for exports. Cattle and sheep raising 
are important activities in the highlands, 
but of pastoral products only cattle hides 
are exported. The most important for- 
estry product is the tagua nut, exported 
in large quantities. Bananas, balsa 
wood, panama hats, coca, rubber, rice, 
petroleum, hides, silver, and gold repre- 
sent important items in the export trade. 

With the exception of toquilla hats, 
which have declined in importance dur- 
ing recent years, manufacturing enter- 
prises have been confined chiefly to con- 
sumer goods, and serve, primarily, the 
requirements of the domestic market. 
Inadequate transportation facilities, lack 
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of domestic supplies of industrial raw 
materials, have hampered the efforts of 
the Government to stimulate industrial 
activity. The highland Indians, who 
make up the mass of Ecuador’s popula- 
tion, can live, as can most of the Indians 
of Peru and Bolivia, without either im- 
ports or exports, in communal isolation— 
but exports sufficient to secure the ex- 
change required to purchase essential 
imports are necessary for Government 
revenue, the continuing operation of 
public utilities, and for the higher living 
standards of the small but politically and 
socially important minority. 

Ecuador’s principal imports are wheat 
flour, motor trucks, well and refining 
machinery, rubber tires, tubular prod- 
ucts and fittings, lard and lubricating 
oils. Other items of lesser importance 
include paraffin wax, automobile parts, 
sewing machines, passenger cars, track- 
laying tractors, explosives and _ fuses, 
radio apparatus, mining machinery, and 
paints. 


Colombia 


The interrelationship of coffee exports 
and commercial activity in Colombia 
currently can hardly be over-empha- 
sized. Influences affecting coffee mar- 
kets are promptly reflected in the entire 
Colombian economy. As second largest 
coffee producer and largest producer of 
mild coffee, Colombia’s exports of this 
crop have accounted from between 59.4 
percent and 65 percent of the value of 
all exports (excluding gold) from 1937 
through 1940. In 1940, of total exports 
of 166,386,000 pesos (of which 41,838,000 
pesos represented gold exports) the value 
of coffee exported amounted to 74,000,000 
pesos or 44'5 percent of total exports. 
Colombia’s other principal exports, in 
order of importance, are gold, petroleum, 
bananas, and hides. 

It is roughly estimated that Colombia’s 
total national production in 1940 
amounted to 1,000,000,000 pesos (about 
$570,000,000), and that of this total 40 
percent was made up of agricultural 
products. Coffee exports represented, 
therefore, not much less than 10 percent 
of the total national production. It is 
important, however, to note that 85 per- 
cent of the coffee production of Colom- 
bia contributes to the subsistence of 
small farmers. 

Gold exports from Colombia in 1940 
were slightly in excess of the previous 
year. 

Petroleum to a value of about 40,000,- 
000 pesos is a major item in Colombia’s 
export trade, representing almost 25 per- 
cent of all exports, including golc. The 
remarkable production increase of pe- 
troleum from 60,000 barrels in 1921 to 
25,500,000 barrels in 1940 indicates the 
importance of this export product in Co- 
lombia’s international trade relations. 
Bananas to a value of 5,610,000 pesos 
were exported in 1940; this represents a 
sharp reduction from previous years and 
grew partially out of the Sigatoka blight. 
A leading producer of platinum, Colom- 
bia’s exports fluctuate from year to year 
and represented but 0.17 percent of total 
exports in 1940. Hides and skins ex- 
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ported in 1940 were valued at q 
1,500,000 pesos, considerably less than ex. 
ports in previous years. 

The aggregate of the export trade of 
Colombia is slightly under 20 percent of 
the estimated total national production, 
This trade contributes to the provision of 
exchange for purchase of materials not 
obtainable within the country. The con. 
tinued development of Colombia’s many. 
facturing industry renders this function 
especially important. These materials 
are primary: manufactures and semi. 
manufactures. Colombia also imports 
agricultural products, animals and api. 
mal products, forest and mineral prog. 
ucts, and fish and game products in that 
order of importance. 

Manufactures and semimanufactures 
are, however, by far the most important 
items of Colombian imports. Indications 
of their importance to the country may 
be noted from the deferred construction 
and unemployment resulting from ip. 
ability to obtain building materials. The 
continued prosperity of the textile indys- 
try (Colombia’s largest industry) likewise 
depends upon the procurement of certain 
raw materials, dyestuffs, replacement 
parts, and additional machinery. Sey- 
eral factories established within the past 
year await the arrival of necessary ma- 
chines in order to begin production. 
Colombians fear that shortages of im. 
ported materials will result in a further 
curtailment of trade and _ industria] 
activities. 

Estimated capital invested in manu- 
facturing totals 109,000,000 pesos; pro. 
duction is estimated at 175,000,000 pesos; 
35,000 workers are so employed. The 
economic and social significance of the 
1,378 industrial establishments in the 
country are far-reaching. Imported raw 
materials valued at 32,150,000 pesos were 
consumed by them in 1939, and not the 
least important effect of this internal 
development is the rising level of wages 
and living standards which is observed 
in Colombia. Five million agricultural 
workers had an average daily wage of 
15 centavos a day in 1930 and 2,000,000 
urban workers were paid an average of 
40 centavos a day. In 1939 the level for 
the former had risen to 70 centavos and 
the latter from 85 centavos up to 2 pesos 
a day. 

An increasing export trade for Colom- 
bia, as a result of which the Republic 
obtains increasing exchange for the pur- 
chase of necessary raw products, indus- 
trial machinery, and supplies, is today 
vital to the continuance of its internal 
progress and national stability. 


Venezuela 


More than in most Latin-American 
countries, Venezuela’s economy, _ its 
month-to-month existence, depends on 
maintaining exports of one big “crop,” 
petroleum. Royalties from the produc- 
tion of petroleum, which must be con- 
tinually exported to the refineries of the 
Dutch West Indies, not only provide the 
government today with an irreplaceable 
earned income for financing social and 
public works projects but the exchange 
which permits Venezuela to buy its food 
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and other necessities of life. To a lesser 
extent it is essential to maintain a mar- 
ket for its secondary crops—coffee, cocoa, 
and other minor agricultural products— 
in order that employment may be main- 
tained for the Venezuelan population. 


The principal exports of Venezuela, ac- 
counting for over 99 percent of the total 
rts in 1940, are petroleum, coffee, 
gold, cocoa, and hides and skins. In 1940 
crude petroleum and its derivatives sup- 
plied approximately 94 percent of the 
total exports. During that year exports 
were nominally valued at 860,909,000 
polivares, approximately $2'75,060,000. 
(This total is slightly higher than the 
actual value of exports inasmuch as pe- 
troleum is given an arbitrarily high value 
for fiscal purposes.) Coffee exports were 
yalued at 18,650,000 bolivares and made 
up 2.16 percent of the total 1940 exports; 
gold to the value of 16,786,000 bolivares 
formed almost 2 percent; cocoa, 8,500,000 
polivares, or 1 percent; hides and skins, 
1,784,000 bolivares, represented one-fifth 
of 1 percent. Limited amounts of beans, 
vegetables, and miscellaneous products 
and increasing amounts of industrial 
diamonds make up the remainder of the 
exports of Venezuela. 


Imports into Venezuela in 1940 
amounted to 311,182,243 bolivares, or 
about $98,000,000. The major classes 
of imports were machinery, foodstuffs, 
metals and manufactures, chemical prod- 
ucts, minerals, glass and stoneware, and 
wood, paper, cardboard, and manufac- 
tures. Imports from the United States 
amounted to $68,000,000 in 1940, or 70 
percent of the total imports, compared 
with a share of only 56 percent in 1938. 
The chief items of the imports from the 
United States in 1940 were industrial and 
electrical machinery, casing and oil line 
pipe and fittings, motor vehicles, pow- 
dered milk, wheat flour, medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations, and cotton 
manufactures. 


It may be assumed that every effort 
will be made to assure the continued 
export of petroleum, since it is so vital 
to the war program. Venezuela is defi- 
cient in agricultural production, must be 
supplied with agricultural machinery 
and other imports needed to maintain 
agricultural production. Shortages of 
foodstuffs would create a serious situa- 
tion; the population would be faced with 
prohibitive living costs and deprivation 
of essential foods. 

Of total government revenues of over 
351,000,000 bolivares in 1939, more than 
262,000,000 came from foreign trade, and 
of 75,354,000 bolivares of controlled ex- 
change in 1940, 66,850,000 was provided 
bypetroleum. Large reductions of either 
imports or exports would completely dis- 
tupt the fiscal situation, since revenues 
from import duties, as well as the export 
levies on petroleum account for over two- 
thirds of government revenues. 


The national wealth of the country, 
according to the census of 1936-1937, was 
estimated to be 3,523,000,000 bolivares, or, 
roughly, $1,110,000,000, and was obtained 
from petroleum (31.49 percent), agricul- 
ture (28.38 percent), commercial and 
service (17.48 percent), pastoral (14.19 
percent), and industry (8.46 percent). 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, April 7, 1942: 


No. 306—General License for Exports of 
Silver in All Forms, Cutlery, and Golf 
and Other Balls for Sports Restricted 
to Group © Countries. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that, effective 
April 11, 1942, general licenses for the 
following commodities will be available 
for shipments to Group C countries only: 


Department of 
Commerce 
Schedule B 
No. Commodity 

6645. 98_____-_ Silver bullion, silver ores and 
concentrates, and _= silver- 
bearing scrap and waste. 

ee : 

Sterling and other solid silver- 

6956 - ------- } oan 

ae Safety razors. 

ee Safety-razor blades. 

6114_.__._._.._.__ Scissors, shears, and snips. 

J Table cutlery, including forks. 

3 Butchers’ and kitchen knives, 
forks, cleavers, and steels. 

6118.98__._._.. Other machine knives not for 
metalworking. 

Ee Other cutlery and parts. 

9433......... Golf balls. 

a Footballs, basket balls, base- 


balls, tennis balls, and other 
balls (but not balls wholly 
of rubber). 


Shipments to other than Group C 
countries (Canada, Great Britain, and 
Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, Green- 
fand, and Iceland) will require an indi- 
vidual ‘“‘yellow” export license. 


No. 307—Second-hand Cuban Sugar Bags 
Returnable under General License. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that, effective 
immediately, second-hand Cuban sugar 
bags, used for the importation of Cuban 
sugar into the United States, may be 
returned to Cuba under General License 
No. G-3. 


No. 308—Revocation of Licenses for Ex- 
ports of Certain Commodities to Egypt. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that, effective 
immediately, the following articles and 
materials may no longer be exported to 
Egypt under either general or unlimited 
license: 


Department of Commerce 


Schedule B No. Commodity 
1703__.._..._.. Malt liquors, in cans. 
2601__._.._.__._. Leaf tobacco, bright flue 

cured. 

4103 _ _- _.. Southern pine, in 
boards, planks, and 
scantlings, rough 

4711__.__.__._. Newsprint papcr. 

4714__.._....._ Book paper, not coated. 

og Kraft wrapping paper. 

4726__......_. Tissue and crepe paper. 
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In addition, all outstanding individual 
licenses for the exportation to Egypt of 
the above products and women’s silk 
hosiery (Schedule B, No. 3755) have been 
revoked, effective 12 p. m., March 31, 1942. 
Products on dock, on lighter, or laden 
aboard the exporting carrier, and ship- 
ments in transit on March 31, pursuant 
to orders for actual export, are not af- 
fected by these orders. 


No. 309—General In-transit Licenses 
Provided for Shipments between Addi- 
tional Groups of Countries. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that, effective 
immediately, the provisions for general 
licenses for in-transit shipments between 
certain groups of countries through the 
United States have been amended to in- 
clude the following additional general 
in-transit license: 


GIT—C/D—From India, Burma, Dominion of 
Canada, and the British Colonies 
as set forth in Group C to the 
destinations set forth in Group 
DD: 


Group C 
India. 
Burma. 
Dominion of Canada. 
British Colonies including only: 
British Guiana. 
Jamaica. 
Windward Islands. 
Bahamas. 
Bermuda. 
Sierra Leone. 
Nigeria. 
Seychelles Islands. 
Kenya. 
Northern Rhodesia. 
Uganda. 
Cyprus. 
Fiji. 
British Honduras. 
Trinidad. 
Leeward Islands. 
Barbados. 
Gambia. 
Gold Coast. 
Ceylon. 
Aden. 
Tanganyika. 
Nyasaland. 
Zanzibar. 
Palestine and Transjordania. 
Western Pacific Islands. 


Group D 


French West Africa. 
French North Africa. 

Eire. 

Iran. 

Iraq. 

Liberia. 

Madagascar. 

Portugal. 

Portuguese Atlantic Islands. 
Portuguese Guinea. 
Reunion. 

Spain. 

Syria. 

Spanish Atlantic Islands. 
Spanish Morocco and Tangier. 
Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Turkey. 
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General Intransit License GIT-C/D 
will therefore authorize the exportation 
of all articles and materials subject to 
export control when being shipped from 
the Group C destinations listed above to 
the Group D destinations listed above, 
subject to the following provisions: 

1. Each shipment must be accompanied by 
a Canadian Export Permit or by a British 
Imperial Export License (British Imperial Ex- 
port Licenses may be distinguished from 
other British licenses by the letter prefix IEL 
to the reference number of the license issued 
by the country of origin), specifying the na- 
ture of the shipment and naming the ulti- 
mate consignee in the country of destination, 
which must agree with the other shipping 
documents 

2. If the shipment is not accompanied by 
an export license or permit, as provided in 
paragraph 1 above, an individual “yellow” 
export license from the Board of Economic 
Warfare must be secured 

3. IEL licenses (British Imperial Export 
Licenses) and Canadian Export Permits will 
be surrendered to the Collectors of Customs 
at the last port of exit from the United States 
for forwarding to the Board of Economic War- 
fare, Washington, D. C. 

[The foregoing amends Announcement No 
279 in Foreign Commerce Weekly for March 
14, 1942.] 


No. 310—Current Controls Bulletin No. 13 


The Office of Export Control has issued 
Current Controls Bulletin No. 13, which 
contains the following new announce- 
ments: 1. Weight and Volume Tolerance; 
and 2. “Period of Grace” Expires for 
Technical Data. 

1. Weight and Volume Tolerance.— 
Regulation No. 4, Section F, page 78 of 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 6 is revoked as of April 15, 1942. On 
and after that date Section F shall read 
as follows: 

Whenever one or more partial shipments of 
the licensed material have been made, the 
license remains valid only for the unshipped 
balance of the licensed material, plus 10 per- 
cent of such balance; but this provision will 
not apply in the case of articles specified 
under A of this regulation 

2. “Period of Grace” Expires for Tech- 
nical Data.—The “period of grace” al- 
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Trade Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of March 24, 
1942. Opposition must be filed before 
April 20, 1942. 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Beletin Oficial of March 17, 


~ 


1942. Opposition must be filed before 
April 13, 1942. 
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Brazil—The following applications foy 

trade-mark registration were publisheq 

on the dates indicated in the Officia) 

Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 

filed within 60 days from date of publica. 
tion. 
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lowed for the new technical data regula- 
tions which were effective March 1, 1942, 
ended March 31. The requirements, 
outlined in Section V, page 84, of the 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 6, will be strictly enforced. Special 
attention is called to paragraph 19 of 
Section V, which requires the applicant 
for technical data, sent under special 
license, to affix firmly, to the envelope or 
wrapper addressed to the consignee, post- 
age in an amount sufficient to cover 
mailing from Washington, D. C., to the 
foreign destination. 

|Announcement No. 299 in FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for April 4, which prohibited 
the exportation of arms of small caliber and 
munitions therefor until further notice 
should be amended as follows: In addition t« 
shipments under General License GUS, o! 
under the provisions of the Lend-Lease Act 
or to the United States armed forces, such 
arms and munitions shipped as personal bag- 
gage are also exempted from this prohibition. | 





Nearly 1,000,000 tons of U.S. shipping 
entered Argentine ports last year, ac- 
cording to reports in Washington. This 
is more than twice the amount of U. S. 
tonnage that entered the same ports dur- 
ing the active foreign-trade year of 1937. 


Alaskan Military Highway 
Survey Under Way 


The construction of a military highway 
from the United States to the Territory 
of Alaska was taken up officially with the 
Canadian Government on February 13, 
1942. The Canadian Government ac- 
quiesced immediately in the proposed 
surveys by the United States Army En- 
gineers. and the first United States Army 
engineer officer arrived in Ottawa to dis- 
cuss the detailed arrangements for these 
surveys on February 16. 

The Canadian Government suggested 
that the question of the construction of 
this military highway be referred to the 
Permanent Joint Board on _ Defense, 
United States and Canada, and that 
Board submitted a recommendation to 
the two Governments on February 26. 
On March 6 the Canadian Government 
announced its approval of the recom- 
mendation of the Permanent Joint Board 
on Defense and its acceptance of the offer 
of the Government of the United States 
to construct this military highway. 

The detailed surveys that are being 
conducted by the United States Army en- 
gineers troops are actively under way. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


United States Announces Inten- 
tion to Negotiate with Mexico 
and Bolivia 


PusLic NOTICE BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
MEXICO 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An Act to Amend the Tariff Act of 
1930,” as extended by Public Resolution 
61, approved April 12, 1940, and to Exec- 
utive order 6750, of June 27, 1934, I here- 
by give notice of intention to negotiate 
a trade agreement with the Government 
of Mexico. 

All presentations of information and 
views in writing and applications for 
supplemental oral presentation of views 
with respect to the negotiation of such 
agreement should be submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in accordance with the announcement of 
this date issued by that Committee con- 
cerning the manner and dates for the 
submission of briefs and applications, 
and the time set for public hearings. 

SUMNER WELLES, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4, 1942. 


Pustic NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE FOR 
RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
MEXICO 


Closing date for submission of briefs, May 
4, 1942; closing date for application to 
be heard, May 4, 1942; public hearings 
open, May 18, 1942. 

The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, in regard to the ne- 
gotiation of a trade agreement with the 
Government of Mexico, of which notice 
of intention to negotiate has been issued 
by the Acting Secretary of State on this 
date, shall be submitted to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information not later 
than 12 o’clock noon, May 4, 1942. Such 
communications should be addressed to 
“The Chairman, Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Eighth and E Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C.” 

A public hearing will be held, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. on May 18, 1942, before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, in the hearing room of the Tariff 
Commission in the Tariff Commission 
Building, where supplemental oral state- 
ments will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be submit- 


Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country | Date signed inno effective 
Nas ob da ctice Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
ea | Feb. 27,1935 | May 1,1935 
| Re ee Sea Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
eS a | May 25,1935} Aug. 65,1935 
| SOD | Feb. 2,1935| Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- | 

ment below) _____- .| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- | 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands | 
India, Surinam, and | 


| ease Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland....._._____- Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras......__.__._-- Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia. .............- Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala__.........__- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 





France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 





United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial 


| 
OS eee May 6, 1936 | Do. 

DU o occcaccweckcn Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
.)|)..l May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador. ____- __....| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica.__............| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia?.........| Mar. 7, 1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador___.--- Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 

| 





ee Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,193 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) _._.._...-- ee ARE Do. 
| ee Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
VORs Srnacadonsans Nov. 6,1939 | Dee. 16, 1939 
Cuba’ (supplementary 

pon 9 ...--------| Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)._.....____.- Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement) ___________ | Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20, 1940 
fe, ne | Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement) ____.- 


--.----| Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 





' Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

1 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 


ted, of which one copy shall be sworn to. 
Appearance at hearings before the Com- 
mittee may be made only by those per- 
sons who have filed written statements 
and who have within the time prescribed 
made written application for a hearing, 
and statements made at such hearings 
shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprecity Information this 4th day of 
April 1942. 

E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4, 1942. 


PuBLic NOTICE BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
BOLIVIA 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 


maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domesti: Commerce at Washington. 

{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and aa of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 


for submit. | Date for oral 


Date of issu- 








Country | ance of notice | ting written oy 
statements | 

Chile Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 

Uruguay May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 

Iceland Nov. 17,19413, Dee. 8, 1941 | Dec. 15, 1941 


Peru Dec. 29,1941 | Jan. 24,1942 | Feb. 2, 1942 
Bolivia April 4, 1942 | May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1942 
Mexico April 4,1942 | May 4, 1942 May 18, 1942 





. 
3’ Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 


{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. | 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 


“An Act to Amend the Tariff Act of 
1930,” as extended by Public Resolution 
61, approved April 12, 1940, and to Execu.- 
tive order 6750, of June 27, 1934, I hereby 
give notice of intention to negotiate a 
trade agreement with the Government of 
Bolivia. 

All presentations of information and 
views in writing and applications for 
supplemental oral presentation of views 
with respect to the negotiation of such 
agreement should be submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in accordance with the announcement of 
this date issued by that Committee con- 
cerning the manner and dates for the 
submission of briefs and applications, 
and the time set for public hearing. 


SUMNER WELLES, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4, 1942. 
(Continued on p. 32) 
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Announcements Under 
the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


(Continued from p. 31) 


PusLic NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE FOR 
RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
BOLIVIA 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
May 4, 1942; closing date for applica- 
tion to be heard, May 4, 1942; public 
hearings open, May 18, 1942. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, in regard to the nego- 
tiation of a trade agreement with the 
Government of Bolivia, of which notice 
of intention to negotiate has been issued 
by the Acting Secretary of State on this 
date, shall be submitted to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information not later 
than 12 o’clock noon, May 4, 1942. 
Such communications should be ad- 
dressed to “The Chairman, Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Eighth and E Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C.” 

A public hearing will be held, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. on May 18, 1942, before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, in the hearing room of the Tariff 
Commission in the Tariff Commission 
Building, where supplemental oral state- 
ments will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, 
either typewritten or printed, shall be 
submitted, of which one copy shall be 
sworn to. Appearance at hearings be- 
fore the Committee may be made only 
by those persons who have filed written 
statements and who have within the 
time prescribed made written applica- 
tion for a hearing, and statements made 
at such hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 4th day of 
April 1942. 

E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., April 4, 1942. 
Score OF REPRESENTATIONS 


LIST OF MEXICAN AND BOLIVIAN PRODUCTS 
SUBJECT TO POSSIBLE CONCESSIONS BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


Lists of products which will come under 
consideration for the possible granting 
of concessions to Mex‘co and Bolivia by 
the Government of the United States 
were issued in connection with the De- 
partment of State’s announcements. 
The releases also explain that interested 
persons who may wish to make repre- 
sentations to the committee for reciproc- 
ity information need not confine their 
requests to articles appearing on these 
lists, but may discuss any article of ac- 
tual or potential interest in the import 
and export trade of the United States 
with Mexico and Bolivia. However, only 
the articles contained in these lists, or in 
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any supplementary lists issued later, will 
come under consideration for the possible 
granting of concessions by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Representations with respect to both 
contemplated agreements may be made 
in a single brief. 

Copies of the announcements and lists, 
as well as tables showing United States 
trade with Mexico and Bolivia, may be 
obtained upon request from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, or 
from any of its Regional or District Of- 
fices, and from the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information or the Department 
of State. 





Italian Prisoners or War 
Working on British Farms 


As in World War I, prisoners of war 
held in Great Britain are being utilized 
as farm workers to relieve the labor 
shortage, so far as is consistent with 
national safety. In furtherance of this 
policy, the Government has decided to 
permit certain “good conduct” Italian 
war prisoners to “live in” on farms and 
work for the farmers. 

At the same time, other “good con- 
duct” war prisoners will be transferred to 
a few selected hostels from which they 
will be available for employment by 
neighboring farmers. Both schemes are 
experimental and will be confined for 
the present to the neighborhoods of the 
existing prisoner-of-war camps. 

Only those prisoners who have been 
working in agriculture, and who have 
demonstrated their good behavior and 
willingness to work well, are eligible for 
such assignments. Rates of pay are 
fixed by the Government. The plan is 
voluntary, no farmer being required to 
employ war prisoners. 
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Contributors’ 
Column 


William LaVarre.—Born Richmond 
Va., August 4, 1898. Educated Town, 
send Harris Hall, New York, 1914-16 and 
Harvard University. Economic explora. - 
tion of South America, 1920-27, Pyp. 
lisher of newspapers, 1928-30. President 
of Piedmont Press Association, 1931-38 
Managing director and president Pan 
American Press, 1939-41. Special Latin 
American correspondent for the Houston 
Texas Chronicle, Washington Star, Chj- 
cago Daily News New York Times, anq 
over 800 other U. S. newspapers; specig] 
Central and South American correspond. 
ent of the London Illustrated News, ang 
many European and Oceania newspapers 
and magazines, 1932-41. Author of many 
1937-38 feature articles disclosing Nagj 
and Japanese anti-American plots and 
activities in Latin America. Author of 
numerous other articles for North Amer. 
ican Newspaper Alliance, Consolidated 
News Features, King Features, etc., Sun- 
day column, “The World I Live In,” also 
syndicated feature “Seeing’s Believing.” 
Books, “Up the Mazaruni,” 1919; “Johnny 
Round the World,” 1934; “Gold, Dia- 
monds, and Orchids,” 1935; “Dry Guillo- 
tine,” 1938; “Southward Ho!” 1939, 3 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical §o- 
ciety (England) and American Geo- % 
graphical Society (New York). Chief, 
American Republics Unit, Department of 
Commerce, since 1941. 








Gasoline imports to the Republic of 
Panama in 1941 were the largest in that 
country’s history, amounting to 12,540,- 
045 gallons, compared with 8,022,540 in & 
1940, and only 6,658,934 in 1939. 
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